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New system to encourage rehabilitation of injured 
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Four 
Outstanding 
National Life 

General Agents 


Honored for 


4 & : F % 
Harold T. Dillon (R.) President, Dillon-Griffin Agency, Inc., 
Atlanta, Georgia, President’s Trophy Winner 


Each year National Life honors its outstanding agencies. 
This year the President’s Trophy for ‘‘outstanding per- 
formance in agency operation and development” was 
awarded the Dillon-Griffin Agency, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. 
National Life President Deane C. Davis made the 
presentation. 

Three other outstanding general agents were presented 
President’s Plaques by Vice President Clyde R. Welman, 
C.L.U., for their achievements. The Glen A. Holden 
Agency, Portland, Oregon, the Bradford D. Haseltine 
Agency, Cleveland, Ohio, and the Philip F. Hodes Agency, 
New York, New York, won these 
annual awards. 

To these top ranking general agents roy) vt) 
and their staffs, we extend heartiest \ ~~ &3 
congratulations. vin 


National Life of VERMONT 


5 ee Company ¢ Montpelier 


= Glen A. Holden (R.) Portland, Oregon 
AS SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT President’s Plaque Winner 


| 


Philip F. Hodes (R.) New York, New York Bradford D. Haseltine, C. L. U. (R.) Cleveland, Ohio 
President’s Plaque Winner President’s Plaque Winner 
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Pel icms ... 


The Editor Answers 


All Lines Guideposts 
Editor: 


A great deal of information is 
being printed today on the fire and 
casualty agent representing life in- 
surance companies. I am interested 
in determining what are the im- 
portant factors a fire and casualty 
agent should consider when plan- 
ning to represent a life insurance 
company. Possibly you can relate 
some specific factors to me or men- 
tion a publication or two. 

Richard P. Evans 
Hamilton, Ohio 


The Editor Answers: 


THE SPECTATOR, as an organ- 
ization, cannot designate one insur- 
ance company as better or worse 
than any other, except where rec- 
ognized financial standards control 
the decision. 

But there are four guideposts we 
can give to the fire and casualty 
agent who has to select a life com- 
pany to represent: 

1. Be sure it is licensed by your 
state insurance commissioner. We 
have all become so accustomed to 
the fine work the commissioners do 
that we might forget to use their 
facilities when we need them. 

2. Examine the financial capacity 
of the company. Assets, liabilities, 
reserves, premium volume, benefits 
paid and many other figures are 
published annually for each com- 
pany. These should give you a 
means of judging a company’s abil- 
ity to serve your policyholders. 

3. Will the types of life policies 
the company now issues serve. the 
needs of your clients? A company 
which issues only “executive spe- 
cials’—if such a company could 
exist today—would not be the right 
one for an agent whose clients are 
all factory workers. 

4, Examine the company’s net 


cost of insurance. Although you 
have to be careful that these fig- 
ures are calculated the same way 
for each company before you make 
comparisons, “net cost” for years 
in the past can be helpful in de- 
termining a company’s manage- 
ment record. 

Our publication, the “Life In- 
dex,” gives financial figures for 
most of the major companies. 


Errata 


THE SPECTATOR’S 1960 edi- 
tion of the “Accident Register” 
slipped on onesdigit and a comma 
in the listing for Crown Life of 
Canada. Admitted assets for the 
company in 1958 should be $276,- 
997,970 instead of the amount 
shown as $20,000 lower. Under 
classes of business written, the 
code numbers “2,9” should have 
read “29” which is the code num- 
ber for “Employee Group.” 

—the editors 


The Editor Comments 


WE THE supenver AIRLINE 


leleomes GAP to Chicag 


Our Chicago-based Western man- 
ager, Sid Bushler, slowed down his 
activities during the last week in 
July—and the above picture ex- 
plains why. He too was running 
for President and is shown here 
with two fine looking prospects for 
the Vice Presidential spot. 

Continued on page 6 
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Pei clases 


1. YOUR ‘JUST-MARRIED" CLIENTS can oy cover r their immediate needs 
with a basic MONY policy. (There’s a discount if the face amount is $5,000 or 
more.) MONY ‘ADD-ON’ riders can help meet your clients’ anticipated future 
needs, as their income keeps going up and their responsibilities increase. 





2. CLIENTS WITH GROWING FAMILIES can get protection 
for their growing needs with ‘ADD-ON.’ ‘ADD-ON’ riders are 
economical, easy to sell. And there’s ample opportunity 
to convert clients’ ‘ADD-ON’ riders to permanent insurance 


3. LIFETIME RETIREMENT INCOME. ‘ADD-ON’ can help you 
plan your client’s future . . . assure him the right to 
arrange for additional lifetime retirement income later, at 
a price agreed on in advance when he buys the basic policy. 


MONTY ‘ADD-ON’ life insurance is the easier way for 
you to build a profitable, repeat business! 


Your clients will be coming back for more, when you 
sell them MONY ‘ADD-ON?’ life insurance. ‘ADD-ON’ helps 
them meet new needs more conveniently and economi- 
cally by adding on MONY riders to their basic MONY 


policy, subject, of course, to evidence of insurability and 


don’t stop with the initial sale, because later on you can 
easily convert your clients’ easy-to-sell ‘ADD-ON’ riders 
into permanent policies. When you sell MONY ‘ADD-ON,’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
other reasonable qualifications. And your commissions : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


your clients’ coverage and your commissions grow! 
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BROKERS! FREE BOOKLET EQUALS 
TELLS YOU ABOUT ‘ADD-ON’ — 
MONY, Dept. SP-96, Broadway at 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send — — copies of MONY’s free J 
‘ADD-ON’ booklet. ; 
Name 


Address __ 


Zone or 
City nsigsilaneaadia __ County 


Brokerage Name 


Marwa 6- New Yor ak mae 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y J 
‘ 
Soles ond service offices located throughout the United States ond in Conodo © Sic ~ 





ss... 
Security? 


Security is a key word in your vocabulary — your work — your life. 


To your clients, your use of the word security suggests the good life 
—the family or the business protected from unpredictable disasters. 


To you, Security is a key to better business — the multiple line 
company pledged to the American Agency system. You know 
Security as the complete line backed by modern merchandising 
methods — priced to meet direct writer competitioa, and shaped 
to sell fast with modern features like monthly payments and devi- 
ated policies. 

To all the millions who have come to know Security, it is an im- 
portant name in insurance — SECURITY-CONNECTICUT — the 
single source for all these lines: 


life * accident ¢ fire * casualty * group * automobile *« marine * bonds * and all 


other forms of personal and business insurance. 


The 
Security « Connecticut 
Insurance Group 


New Haven 5S, Connecticut 


4 Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
= =e Connecticut indemnity Company 
SECURITY is Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Company 
Cun Pncoucr Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of Connecticut 
Founders’ Insurance Company 
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Continued from page 4 


From Harrisburg 
Editor: 


It was a pleasure to have been 
able to supply part of the material 
which you have outlined in your 
article (“Harrisburg,” Aug. 1960) 
and we congratulate you upon the 
form in which your article is pre- 
sented. 

L. R. Gramm 
Harrisburg Area 
Chamber of Commerce 


The Editor Answers: 

Many friends there, as well as 
the “endorsers,” helped Mrs. Kin- 
ley prepare the August “Harris- 
burg” feature. We'd like publicly 
to say thanks to all of them. 


Thanks 


Editor: 

I have been very pleased with 
the subject matter and make up of 
your publication. 

Wm. E, Dwyer 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Editor Answers: 

And we’re “very pleased’”’—come 
to think of it—with readers who 
find time to write to us. 


Editor: 

Many thanks for passing on to 
us the names of readers request- 
ing our booklet, “Saskatchewan’s 
Automobile Accident Insurance 
Act Explained,” of which a copy 
had been sent to you in May. Book- 
lets are going forward to them to- 
day. 

Previously one or two others had 
written to us direct in response 
to your item in June 1960. We ap- 
preciate the prominence given our 
booklet in your excellent journal 
and the interest shown by you to 
date. 

J. Lichstein, librarian 
Saskatchewan Government 
Insurance Office 


The Editor Answers: 

Despite what we may think of 
auto insurance written through a 
governmental office, we must say 
the Saskatchewan people have 
been very helpful in explaining 
and interpreting their insurance 
operations to the public. 
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RE OS Oe 
Branch Offices of THE AMERICAN 


“Being in 31 places at once helped me 
wrap up an *18,000-plus premium!” 


by a Milwaukee insurance agent 


“One day I received a call from a large manufac- 
turer asking me to submit a competitive quotation 
and form for a transportation floater. But when he 
told me that he needed it in a few days, my jaw 
dropped. I knew the far-flung nature of his opera- 
tions made this deadline all but impossible. 


“Then I remembered that Len Ashack, Marine 
Manager for The American, had asked me for a 
‘toughie’ . . . just to prove to me what his company 
could do, I phoned Len and explained my dilemma. 
He wired The American’s branch offices located from 
coast to coast, 31 in all, and collected all the perti- 
nent underwriting information along with a maze of 
fire authorizations and rates. Meanwhile, he pre- 
pared and approved a form of policy right in his 
own office. 


“In just a few days, I had the rate and form in 
the prospect’s hands. Not only was I the first one in 
with the quotation . . . I was the only one that made 


the deadline! After a few days, notice came that I 
had been awarded the transportation floater with a 
premium of over $18,000. That’s when I realized how 
much it helps to be in 31 different places at once. . . 
with The American!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputation, 
multiple line facilities and excellent branch office 
services ... offering authoritative underwriting, 
prompt policy-writing, expert engineering, pre- 
mium auditing and speedy claim attention. Con- 
tact your closest branch office. Let us prove to 
you that The American means business... MORE 


BUSINESS FOR YOU. a 3 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH »-AUTOMOBILE+ BONDS+ BURGLARY FIRE & ALLIED LINES+- GENERAL LIABILITY 


GLASS + INLAND & OCEAN MARINE - 
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MULTIPLE PERIL - 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
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Let’s face it—the real test of property and casualty 
insurance comes when your client has a claim. When 
loss does occur, you and your assured want the same 
two things: 

—Fair and prompt payment of the claim. 

—A minimum of inconvenience and red tape. 
These two are the precise goals of The HOME. Which 
is why we go to unusual lengths in training and 
maintaining our own staff of adjusters ...skilled 


adjuster 
from 


The 


men ready to work across the nation and around the 
clock to speed payment to policyholders and claim- 
ants—to keep clients for you. Supplementing these 
HOME adjusters are outside adjusting facilities to 
insure fast action under all circumstances. This is 
typical of what we mean when we speak of ‘‘the best 
insurance.” It’s the kind HOME’s independent local 
agents and brokers specify in protecting their 
clients. How about you? 
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PETS LIABILITY 





The HOME: Sov Sree 
Property Protection since 1853 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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ACCIDENT, 
SICKNESS 


and 
HOSPITALIZATION 


Contracts... 


for every 
purpose 
1». every 

need 


Write The Travelers branch office 
nearest you for details. 
Or see our fieldman. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


First Company in America to Write Accident Insurance 
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Get This Issue Free! 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
Agency & Production Department 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of MAILroap To Prorits, featuring 
Employee Bonds. 

Name 

Agency. 

Street 

A ae ee 





Sti Le 


— CAA ca elt 
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“He’s a big help in getting tough renewals” 


Better let this sleeping dog lie, Gridley, | comp and liability insurance buyers re- 
while you make a connection with easy- new more readily with Bituminous, 
to-renew Bituminous comp and liability 
underwriting. First rate engineering and 
prompt claim service team up continuous- RANCH OFFICES AND 
: SUPERVISORY GEN'L AGENTS: 
ly to keep the door open at renewal time. Soe 
z ya ve E Atlanta, Ga.; Belleville, Il.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Holding a strong competitive position is Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, IIl.; Coral Gables, Fla.; 
P ° Dallas, Tex.; Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, tnd.; 
also made simpler by modern rating Kansas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
° ° * Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 
concepts which tailor the coverage to in La.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
dividual needs. Another record year of Richmond, Va.; Rock Island, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 


underwriting volume has proved that 














Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 


Bituminous Casualty Corporation 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY «¢ ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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Non-Lar Lif yaa words Discount, Guarantee Insurability, Pail Policy, 
Salary Savings Plan, Coupon Policies, Commercial and Non-Can A &H, 
Association A & H, Hospitalization, Baby Group, Creditor Group, Major 


Medical Group and More! 1—F YOUR LIFE DEPARTMENT 
. CAN PRODUCE $10,000 ANNUALLY IN LIFE 


PREMIUMS: Do as so many other successful 





General Insurance Men have done ....ask 
Agency Vice President Bill Good for a 


Copy of Our Booklet! ws nave GEN- 
BRAL AGENCY OPENINGS IN ALL 
STATES EXCEPT N.Y., CONN., TENN., 
GA. ARK. N.D., IDAHO, UTAH, J & THX. 


IM iN Fokors Mena 


INSURANCE tional Life 





TEAR OFF HERE 
A\ Mail To — Bill Good, Agency V. Pres. 


Bankers he “= Insurance Co. 


FREE Montclair 9 


I'd like your booklet on the “UMBRELLA PLAN’’ 
Booklet for building a MILLION DOLLAR LIFE DEPARTMENT 


i AY Ue NS ae A&H ccccccccece GrOUP eecccccccccccccce 
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business is booming 


What does it take to sell a tuba? Three things, as we 
see it. (A.) A customer who wants a tuba. (B.) A 
salesman who knows tubas. (C.) A tuba. 

We’re particularly interested in (B.) above. It’s 
our firm opinion that the same fundamental rule 
applies to insurance as to tubas or turkeys or tubs. 
The man who sells a product or service is most 
successful when he knows a great deal about it. 


That is why Provident Mutual continually en- 
courages its agents to pursue L.U.T.C. and C.L.U. 
courses. In addition, the Company sponsors schools 
and seminars which cover a range of insurance sub- 
jects from basics to advanced underwriting. Add 


14 


invaluable Field and Home Office training programs 

.and always-available advice from experienced 
Home Office personnel. The sum of all this is a very 
adequate program for agent know-how! 


Good tuba salesmen and Provident Mutual agents, 
then, have this in common: they both know their 
product. That’s why they know success. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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One of a series of Great Mutual Efforts: 





al 


| Northwestern, 
that is) 


Teamed together in a mutual effort, Don Quixote and his Spanish sidekick, Sancho, 
tilted a lance and made a lasting mark on the windmills of their time and the literature of 
ours. It still works. Whatever your goal, an agency agreement with Northwestern lets you 
aim higher with sharper selling points—the extra, 
proven savings of a strong mutual to accompany 
the extra, personal service of a local Set your 
independent agency. target—write 

Northwestern 
for details 


ee : NORTHWESTERN of an agency 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


agreement. 


HOME OFFICE + SEATTLE + WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO - COLUMBUS - DALLAS - DENVER - HOUSTON - LOS ANGELES - MISSOULA - CHATHAM, WJ. - OKLAHOMA CITY - PHOENIX - PORTLAND - RALEIGH - SALT LAKE CITY - SAN DIEGO - SAN FRANCISCO - SPOKANE - ST. LOUIS - CANADA: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - EDMONTON - SASKATOON WINN/PEO 
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Etna Life Trains 


for Success 


THIS MAN WON’T ACCEPT 
AN AVERAGE INCOME IN 
THE LIFE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS 


He knows that sound training is vitally important in order to get 
ahead. That's why so many like him are benefiting by Aitna Life’s 
intensive training program. This is a five-step course which equips 
Etna Life representatives with the knowledge necessary to build 
a successful life insurance career. 


1 Basic Estate Control Plan School. A four-week course at the Home Office 
with expert instructors teaching proved sales plans. 


2 Career Course. Under the general agent’s supervision, field work is com- 
bined with text book study. 


3 Advanced Training. Business insurance and tax courses at the general 
agency supplemented by field schools and clinics. 


4 C.L.Uu. Participation. The company provides financial assistance for text 
books and examinations. 


5 Leaders Seminars and Regional Meetings. Men who qualify exchange 


ideas with other top salesmen, Home Office personnel and prominent men 
from business and industry. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ny ETNA LIFE 


Affiliates: A&tna Casualty and Surety Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company * Hartford 15, Conn. 
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AGENTS and VENDING MA- 
CHINES. Two news bits about 
insurance distribution. 

In Wisconsin, independent agents 
are being appointed to sell and ser- 
vice non-group policies of Wiscon- 
sin Physicians Service. This is the 
state’s Blue Shield organization, 
which had formerly handled its 
non-group policies entirely by mail 
from its main offices in Madison. 

Life insurance by the week can 
be bought from vending machines 
in Texas filling stations. A policy 
for 25 cents gives insurance of $1,- 
000 for one week. You can buy up 
to $2,000 of this protection, and 
that pays $5,000 in case of acciden- 
tal death. World Land Corporation 
of Denver, Colo., provides the vend- 
ing machines for tryouts by Mobil 
Oil Co. Interstate Life Insurance 
Co. of Houston, Texas, is listed as 
the insurer. 


AIRPORT MACHINES. Officials 
of St. Louis Municipal Airport are 
discussing limiting flight insurance 
which may be purchased at the air- 
port. Right now an airline pas- 
senger can buy up to $225,000 in 
two policies, one at the insurance 
desk and another from vending ma- 
chines. The St. Louis move follows 
action by the Federal Aviation 
Agency which placed a $165,000 
limit on the amount which may be 
bought at the Washington, D. C., 
Municipal Airport. 


BIG THINGS IN LITTLE PACK- 


AGES. The compact cars may be 
pushing the auto industry to its 
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second best production year. Mo- 
tor Age magazine says the new 
compacts—Falcon, Corvair, Valiant, 
Comet—accounted for over 600,000 
units in the first six months. Put- 
ting Rambler and Studebaker in 
gives a million compacts so far this 
year. 


GUESTS’ RESPONSIBILITIES. 
Intoxicated passengers may not re- 
cover damages from an auto acci- 
dent if they are riding with a 
driver who was under the influence 


TODAY 


IN INSURANCE 


of alcohol. Judge Caleb Layton, in 
the U. S. District Court in Wil- 
mington, Del., last month denied 
damages to the survivors of two 
brothers killed in a crash two years 
ago. Both the brothers and the 
driver of the car had been drink- 
ing heavily prior to the crash, the 
judge said. “It is no less the duty 
of the passenger, where he has the 
opportunity to do so, than of the 
driver, to learn of the danger and 
avoid it if practicable. .. . To per- 
mit these two passengers to recover 
here would be a miscarriage of 





POPULATION 


PERCENT CHANGE, 1960 OVER 1950 





(__] vecrease A, 
f=] INCREASE | TO 5% 
8 INCREASE 5 TO 10% 
RQ INCREASE 10 TO 15% 


By INCREASE 15 TO 25% 
GB increase 25 To 50% HAWAII! +241% 


ALASKA +74.4% 





W774 \NCREASE 50% & OVER D.C — 6.9% 











SHIFTING POPULATIONS. Preliminary figures from the 1960 Census indicate 
how sizes of state populations have shifted since 1950 as shown on map above. 
Biggest increase is 75.8% in Nevada, but the state's total is still only 281,000. 
(From Cleveland Trust Company Business Bulletin) 





WASHINGTON TRENDS 


By PAUL WOOTON Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


INDFUL of the fact that 
“man is hurled from change 
to change unceasingly,” the life 
insurance business is intensify- 
ing its efforts to foresee the con- 
sequences of change through the 
decade ahead. Life insurance 
has an impact on the lives of 
140 million of Americans. As a 
consequence, the Institute of 
Life Insurance sees it as an ob- 
ligation to assess the changes 
that are being brought about by 
a surging $500 billion economy; 
by the population explosion; by 
unprecedented expenditures of public funds; by increased indus- 
trialization; by the mechanization of agriculture, and by a hundred 
other developments that bring out these far-reaching changes. 

The Institute is arranging for seminars and special studies at 
various universities. The economists and members of the technical 
staff of the different insurance companies will take on parts of 
the work. The program will not be confined to the effect of changes 
in investment policies, nor to the challenge of government pene- 
tration into the field of insurance. Determination of the insurance 
needs of the public under changed conditions will be the principal 
objective. 

In this connection it is pointed out that there is nothing new 
about changes. Edmund Spenser in 1580 said, “The ever whirling 
wheel of change doth all mortal things sway.” The difference is 
that changes today are more rapid and take effect with greater 
rapidity. @ 


BUSINESS SIDELIGHTS 


Little movement in the economy is expected during the remainder 
of 1960. Business attained a record high in 1960. After reaching 
the high point, however, it has been standing still. That fact has 
slowed prospects for continued increases in the demand for new 
plant and equipment. Industry is having difficulty in keeping busy 
the capacity it already has provided. 

A bright spot in the picture is the upturn in exports which 
has helped offset expenditures for transportation and travel abroad. 
The balance of payments situation continues to be serious. Two 
heavy items of export—jet planes and cotton—are temporary. The 
State and Commerce Departments are making strenuous efforts to in- 
crease exports and get payments in balance. 

Business profits are lower. Costs are rising but competition is 
so strong that industry is taking added costs out of profits rather 
than increase prices. Compact automobiles take less steel, less oil, 
less gasoline. Compact cars now account for 27 per cent of pro- 
duction. Some predict they will account for 50 per cent of produc- 
tion in 1961. @ 
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justice ... (They) were guilty of 
assumption of risk or contributory 
negligence, it does not matter 
which.” 


LLOYD’S WRITINGS. From the 
Senate’s Antitrust Sub-committee 
comes one interesting statistic— 
the total for Lloyd’s premiums 
from the United States. Anthony 
C. Grover, chairman of Lloyd’s of 
London testified that the under- 
writers there receive about $400 
million in direct and reinsurance 
premiums each year. As much as 
60 per cent of this amount may be 
reinsurance with the remainder in 
direct writings on surplus lines and 
through Illinois and Kentucky 
where Lloyd’s is an admitted in- 
surer. 


Stricter lending policies of 
banks, plus higher interest rates 
of loan companies are boosting 
loans on life policies in Canada. 
Figures released by the Bank of 
Canada show that in the first four 
months of this year new policy 
loans of 12 leading life companies 
in Canada totaled $8.1 million. 
This compares with $1.9 million 
in 1958; $3.8 million in 1958; and 
$7.5 million in 1957. @ 


THE LONGER LIFE. Expectation 
of life for a large part of the U. S. 
population—policyholders in Metro- 
politan Life—went up to a new 
high last year. The company’s 
statisticians report average length 
of life was 70.4 years in 1959, com- 
pared to 70.1 years in 1958, and 
70.2 years at the previous high in 
1956. They also point out that for 
five years now this average has 
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TODAY 





been close to 70. This stability is 
notable. For several decades be- 
fore 1954 the average has been ris- 
ing steadily, adding about half a 
year to the average each year. 


IMPROVING RATIO. Inland 
marine results for 1959 show a loss 
ratio of 41.5 per cent, a reduction 
of almost three points. This is 
based on written premiums and 
paid losses as reported by Trans- 
portation Insurance Rating Bureau. 
Total premium volume for the year 
was almost $25 million. TIRB also 
reports shifts in classes insured. 
3oats and outboard motors have 
become the leading inland marine 
class with personal jewelry a close 
second. Personal Property Floater 
isn’t being written as much these 
days because of impact of Home- 
owners policies. But more personal 
jewelry and furs are being insured 
because they are now scheduled in 
the residential packages. 


POPULATION EXPLOSION. 
There are 28 more life insurance 
companies in United States as of 
June 30 than there were a year 
ago. In just ten years—one short 
decade— the number of U. S. life 
carriers has more than doubled. 
Total now: 1,439 including five 
companies in the new state of 
Hawaii. Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, which compiles such facts, at- 
tributes this rise to: greater public 
awareness of need for life protec- 
tion; population growth; regional 
industrial development, especially 
in the South and West. Twenty 
of the life companies now have been 
in operation more than 100 years, 
and 105 companies more than 50 
years. 
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CAPITOL HEADLINES 


Auto insurance is costing American motorists $2 million a year 
more than it would if there were no drunken drivers, according 
to insurance executive William N. Plymat. Plymat told the 5th 
Annual Institute of Scientific Studies for the Prevention of 
Alcoholism that 40 per cent of the cost of automobile insurance 
premiums covers liabilities in accidents caused by drunken driv- 
ers. He told the Institute rates could be cut if drunken drivers 
were banned from the highways. 

Union leaders in at least three major industries are getting 
ready to mount an all-out assault next year against industrial 
strike insurance programs. The Trainman’s Union hopes to win 
a court test of the legality of a strike insurance plan which paid 
cut $50,000 a day to the Long Island Railroad during its recent 
walkout. Union officials argue that such insurance is illegal 
because it robs labor of substantial bargaining power and serves 
to prolong work stoppages. Similar complaints from organized 
labor in the newspaper and commercial airline industries may 
lead to a Senate investigation of strike insurance next year. 

Insurance firms which reinsure policies in their own foreign 
subsidiaries may be faced with a stiff new income tax next year. 
The Treasury Department is seeking to plug a so-called tax 
“loophole” enjoyed by these firms. The Department charges that 
companies set up subsidiaries in foreign lands where little or no 
income tax is imposed specifically to reinsure policies written 
here. Paid premiums are deducted as a business expense for ihe 
parent firm. An attempt will probably be made next year to 
include reinsurance “loopholes” in a legislative study which 
would alter many federal tax laws. 

The Federal Aviation Agency hopes to lower the costs of air 
travel insurance and to curb the incentives that lead to air 
sabotage by lowering the maximum amount of insurance that 
passengers may buy at Washington National Airport. FAA 
hopes that other airports will follow its lead in reducing the 
insurance ceiling. The new ceiling at Washington will be $165,000 
instead of $425,000. Bid proposals from insurers were collected 
by FAA up until August 15. FAA promised a reduction in rental 
and space fees to go along with reduced rate and premium 
policies sold by machines at the airport. 

Still pending is the trial of San Francisco financier Stewart B. 
Hopps, charged with violating postal laws by mailing “false and 
fraudulent” financial statements about The International Guar- 
antee and Insurance Co. of Tangier, Morocco. The federal indict- 
ment alleges Hopps reported as assets of the Moroccan company 
holdings in four companies in Panama which were merely paper 
corporations. Meanwhile the Internal Revenue Service has served 
Hopps with an income tax lien of over $88,000 for tax violations. 

Continued on page 20 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENTS OF CANADIAN LIFE COMPANIES* 


Dollar distribution 
(In millions of dollars) 


And in the Future 


September 21-23—Life Insurance Advertis- 
ers Association, Essex House, New York. ‘Fo OF total ascote omp 


September 26-28—Annual Conference, Life 1980 1088 rem aa “on ome sony 


Cffice Management Association, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. Corporate bonds $1,203 $583 15.00 15.22 13.60 
Mortgages 521 4 106 6.50 6.33 2.48 


September 26-28—National Fraternal Con- 
gress, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal. Government bonds 441 433 625 5.49 5.75 14.59 


% of total assets of companies 


September 26-28—National Association of Stocks 299 170 3.73 3.57 3.95 
Total 2,464 1,484 30.72 30.87 


Insurance Agents, Atlantic City, N. J. 

September 26-30—43rd annual conference, 
Association of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of Canada, Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec. 

September 26-October 8—Insurance Buy- 
ers' Course, auspices Mutual Insurance 
Institute, Mutual Insurance Institute, 
Chicago. i 

September 28-30—Annual meeting, Society 
of Actuaries, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

October 9-15—Fire Prevention Week. 

October 10-11—Annual meeting, Confer- 
ence of Actuaries in Public Practice, 
Sheraton Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 

October 10-12—Systems Meeting, auspices 
Systems and Procedures Association of 
America, Hotel Commodore, New York. 

October 10-14—55th annual meeting, Amer- 
ican Life Convention, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

October 17-21—48th annual National Safe- 
ty Congress, Chicago. ’ 
October 19-21—Annual meeting, Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Medical Directors, 

Hotel Statler-Hilton, New York. 

October 24-26—Convention, National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
Washington, D. C. 

October 24-26—53rd annual convention, 
California Association of Insurance 
Agents, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 

October 31-November 3—Annual meeting, 
National Association of Independent In- 
surers, Chase-Park Plaza, Chicago. 

November 2-4—Annual meeting, Institute 
of Home Office Underwriters, Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

November 14-17—Annual meeting, LIAMA, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

November 15—Annual meeting, Insurance 
Institute of America, New York. 

November 28-December 2—National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York. 

November 30—46th annual luncheon, Insur- 
ance Federation of New York, Inc., Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. 

December 12-13—Annual meeting, Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

December 13—Annual meeting, Institute of 
Life Insurance, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 
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34.62 


* Excludes policy loans and miscellaneous assets. 


Almost one-third of the business of Canadian life companies 
originates outside Canada and about two million persons in 50 
different countries own policies in Canadian companies. Of the life 
in force abroad, 70 per cent is on the lives of policyholders in the 
United States. 

Assets held by Canadian companies for the protection of policy- 
holders and annuitants abroad totalled $2,464 million at the end 
of 1959, up $141 million during the year. Largest holdings outside 
Canada are in corporation bonds which totalled $1,203 million at 
the end of 1959, an increase of $58 million during the year. Mort- 
gage loans abroad rose by $45 million during 1959, holdings of gov- 
ernment bonds by $8 million while investments in common stocks 
outside Canada increased by $30 million. 

Herewith are figures of foreign investments with the percentage 
each represents to the total assets of the companies. 

Lillian Millar 


CAPITOL HEADLINES Continued from page 19 


The U. S. Bureau of Public Roads says that about 250,000 
names would be added each year to the new federal register of 
dangerous drivers if all 50 states participate. That is the number 
of drivers who have their licenses revoked each year on convic- 
tion of drunken driving or manslaughter. Although individual 
names listed on the register will be protected, some new statis- 
tics would be available to the insurance industry. The Bureau 
says the register won’t be in full operation until late next year. 





The government is stepping up its defenses against natural 
disasters. The Weather Bureau says it has completed a multi- 
million dollar radar “fence” from Texas to Maine which will give 
earlier warnings of approaching tropical storms and hurricanes. 
Success of the TIROS satellite has encouraged broad storm 
research programs. There is also strong pressure in Congress 
for funds to improve the earthquake warning system. Senator 
Oren E. Long, Hawaii, has asked for an $89,000 appropriation 
for an intensified seismic sea wave warning program which could 
give advance warnings of tidal waves. 
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. ‘ Fi GENERAL FEATURES 
Floating Grain Elevator f tersmi2s team 35-0" 
i Draft 15’ Horsepower 350 


A marine architect’s nightmare because it resembles so closely its Kansas cousin, the 
floating grain elevator, according to “The Lookout”* was developed exclusively for New 
York Harbor in 1848. It has gotten taller as ships have gotten higher and it can handle 
more grain per hour than before, but the simple basic design has required few changes 
over the years—the machine does half the work and gravity does the other half. “Marine 
legs” on either side of the elevator, mounting large cups on an endless belt, scoop the grain 
from barges and raise it into the red tower, where it gets cleaned and weighed and then 
goes swooshing down long pipes into the hold of the ship. 

The floating grain elevator proved to be a machine perfectly suited to the harbor that 
originated it. Its ability to go to a ship created a wonderful flexibility, enabling passenger 
liners to take on a profitable ballast of grain without changing piers. 

With the loss of the grain trade to other ports, we are now down to seven of these 
strange top-heavy looking vessels. Once a source of concern to underwriters when they 
proceeded down the harbor in a high wind, they may soon pass out of existence without 


a single serious loss. 
*The publication of the Seamen’s Church Institute. 
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wouldn’t you rather be 


TOP BANANA 
IN Agt 


than just one of 
the bunch? 


No need for you to settle for anything 
less than outstanding success in acci- 
dent and health when all the oppor- 
tunity you need is just waiting for you 
to make a move. 

Representing one of our growing, 
prospering companies, you will soon 
discover why many agents suddenly 
become extraordinary and reap the 
bountiful harvest that goes with ac- 
complishment in the Combined Group. 


An essential requirement is a burning 
desire for success in this field. If 
you have that, drop a line to the 
Disability Division, Combined In- 
surance Company of America, 5050 
Broadway, Chicago, Illinois. You can 
expect the people there to treat your 
inquiry in confidence and give you 
valuable counsel and direction at 
absolutely no obligation. Send your 
letter today! 





A New Book by 
Napoleon Hill 


evther of THINK ond GROW RICH 


ond W. Clement Stone 


Famous People All Over America 
Are Praising This Great Book 


Business and spiritual leaders and noted 
U. S. humanitarians are recommending 
“Success Through A Positive Mental Atti- 
tude” as a self-improvement book that will 
enrich the lives of all who read it. For your 
copy or copies, send a check or money order 
for $4.95 (each) to Combined Registry 
Company, 5050 Broadway, Chicago 40. Your 
money back if not satisfied. 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
Hearthstone Insuranc e Comp 
First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 


Success 
THROUGH A 
| Oe) BB AYES 

MENTAL 
ATTITUDE 


Row! Preal at dymamnie thing ven “when «© sien 
pant” within yon ond help you mabe yom Govems come Wor 
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THE MAN 
WHO SELLS 
JOHN HANCOCK ... does a better job through C.L.U. study 


September 1960 


The educational program of the American College of 
Life Underwriters offers a man the opportunity to serve 
his clients the best of all ways — as a Chartered Life 
Underwriter. 


The C.L.U. designation stamps him as a man equipped 
with the extensive business education to enable him to 
give sound, professional advice on all life insurance 
problems. 


The man who sells John Hancock knows that his com- 
pany, by actively encouraging C. L. U. study, is helping 
him to become more useful to his client community — 
and helping him to develop his future as a career life 
underwriter. 


MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Talk about 
a salesman’s 
dream! 


GEORGE C. McCABE 


Mr. Francis J. Budinger, C.L.U. Chicago, Illinois 
Executive Vice President June 16, 1960 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Springfield, Illinois 


Dear Bud: 


Your recent letter of congratulation on my current production caused me 
to pause and consider the one and a half year period of my Franklin Life 
association, which has passed so quickly. On December 1, 1958 I accepted 
the opportunity extended to me by Area Manager John E. Duffy to become 
an associate of the dynamic Duffy Agency. I had no previous selling 
experience, but with John’s generous assistance decided to give it my 

all for at least one full year. 

Home office records will indicate that during 1959 my paid annualized 
premium amounted to $21,731. I am privileged to be a charter member 
of the Franklin Million Dollar Conference ; a member of the Diplomat Club, 
the Order of the Diamond; and am the proud possessor of a beautiful 
Salesman’s Trophy—not to mention over $300 in cash prizes and 10,000 
merchandise points. Talk about a salesman’s dream! 

My goal for 1960 is $25,000 of paid premium, and I am on schedule. 
Unquestionably this year will reflect an increase from every standpoint. 
And I know without a doubt that Franklin Specials, Franklin sales aids 
and tools are unsurpassed in the industry, and make any market 
approachable. Best of all, the marvelous cooperation of all home office 
departments is a constant source of happiness and amazement. Ours is 
truly an agent’s company. And I look forward to a long and happy 
career with the friendly Franklin. 

Cordially, 
Grorce C. McCase 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 





The Priendly 
TRIAL TKILIDN ILIIRTE coxpany 


CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Three Billion Eight Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Complete and Competitive 
That’s The Employers’ Guaranteed Renewable Major Medical 
Plan. More and more agents are selling this policy every day. 


Why not tell your clients about this modern, fast-selling 
plan? Write today for a sample of our streamlined, 
pocket-size sales aid . . . one that fully explains the 
policy benefits and highlights. 


me Himployers’ GrOupP or meurance compames\ . 
(EG 110 MILK STREET 


\ 
BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. « The Employers’ Fire insurance Co. « American Employers’ Insurance Co. « The Halifax insurance Co. of Mass. 
The Employers’ Life Insurance Company of America 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’’ 


4 


You never know what tomorrow will bring... 


It may bring a burglary, robbery, holdup, accident, or lawsuit—any number 
of things which could ruin you, or your business. There’s no sure way of 
protecting yourself against misfortune, but you can protect yourself 
against its financial effects. Insurance, providing broad coverage 
for both your home and business, is available through your local 
independent agent who represents the Maryland in your community—or your 
broker. He’ll make sure your insurance needs are cared for. 
Remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity 
and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 


Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of insurance to value. 
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Continental American’s Planned Life Insurance Program Service, 
based on a distinctively professional concept, is an organized, 
systematic method of building clients through estate planning, 
and conscientiously providing maximum protection 

at minimum cost. The results this method produces, year 

after year, are significant. 


Last year, Continental American representatives increased their 
average new policy sale to an impressive $17,177, again placing 
their company among the nation’s top-ranking life 

insurance organizations. 


in their continuing enthusiastic practice of the principles of the 
Planned Life Insurance Program Service, Continental American 
representatives are certain to reach even greater heights 

of personal achievement. 

They know that better business comes from 

the increasingly better client service they 

are equipped to render—and brings with it 
proportionately greater rewards. 





: 


| | ; s / | 
eal] Continental American Life Insurance Company 
Stel Ie a 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Starting in October—a new nation-wide educational advertising 
program featuring the multiple benefits of permanent life insurance 

















Unique in approach— 
every headline relates the 
5 most important aims in a 
man’s life to the 5 unique 
advantages of life insurance 


Unique in treatment— 


bold, imaginative artwork 
that invites attention 


Unique in content— 
concise text that communicates 
the benefits of life insurance 
quickly and clearly and underlines 
the advantages of a program 
planned with experienced help 


An educational program to enhance the posi- 
tion of life insurance as the cornerstone of every 
family’s financial security program is being pre- 
sented this fall by the Institute of Life Insurance 
in its co-operative advertising program. 

The purpose of this advertising is to dramatize 
five of the unique advantages of life insurance. 
When this advertising theme was introduced 
in the spring, response from the public and 
those within the business was enthusiastic. 


the Unique 


Campaign 


Now, certain refinements have been made to 
give the Fall advertising even more impact. 
America is getting its first look at this new 
series in October when advertisements—such 
as the one shown here—appear in more than 
575 newspapers in all 50 states. By the end of 
the year, the five unique advantages of life 
insurance—as presented in Institute coopera- 
tive advertising during 1960—will have ap- 
peared in print over 550 million times! 


Institute of Life Insurance 


Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 
488 Mapison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y, 
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What 9) goals 
does a Man strive for? 


How the unique advantages Of life iNSurance 
help Safeguard all Of ther. ie 


bringing Pez 


HIS FAMILy’s PROTECTION ‘Stn advance exactly how 
With life insurance, you can immediately Suarantee UD die available ay any given time 
your family aN amount of Money far Sreater than 

You could POSSibly say ¢ in Many years. RETIREMENT FREE OF ANXIETy 


‘our retirement Years can be happier When you 


A SECURE HOME plan ahead and use life insurance to Suarantee 
When you own enough life insurance to take care of Steady income for you and your wife which will last 
your unpaid Mortgage, you know that your family for both your lifetimes 

can always have the home they love 


Life insurance works most e ectively for Ou 
COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR nI5 CHILDREN if I ay Be Peg, Sor y 
By actually figuring how much it will COSt to give when it as latlored 10 your family’s current 


your children 4 College education — yoy, can make needs and plans, Helping you keep your life 
ure, throug} life j urance, that collec. .. *nses . , p 
ai egg ve mmaratiCe, tha eOMege expenses ‘nsurance up to date—ang thus, of maxi. 
mum value to JOU— 15 one Of the Services 
Te 1E 10B o F us CHOICE ; your life insurance agent offers. 
Business and joh decisions can be made With con. % 
fidence When you own life msurance. You ale Institute of Life Insurance 
€ freedom to seek new ity, for the 488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, yy. 
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Shopping 
for a 
low-cost 
simplified 
Small group 
pension 
plan? 


& 
Call Nation wide NOW. « = for full information about the most 


exciting new Group Annuity Plan ever offered! Designed especially for small busi- 
ness firms (as few as three employees), Nationwide’s Retirement Security Plan re- 
duces administrative costs, puts premium dollars to work for benefits. Benefits for 
key stockholder-employees up to $96,000 cash, or up to $670 a month after retire- 
ment, with rates and benefits guaranteed for life. Simplified administration... 
no trust agreements...no individual policies mean satisfied employers. For you— 
liberal original commission plus renewal fees. Fifty skilled specialists in the field to 
bring you local, qualified service. 

Contact Nationwide now! Call ve Sieg 

collect or write: Bob Vanderbeek, ATIONWIDE 
Pension Sales Manager, 246 North -<gpppreashd ana oni hana 

High Street, Columbus 16, Ohio, hag 

Phone: CApital 8-4711. 


Nationwide Life Ins. Co./ Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co./home office: Columbus, Ohio 
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President 

William €. Safford 
is pleased to 
announce that 
Western & Southern 
Life has increased 
its insurance 

in force to... 








MH, 











NULLA 


The management of Western and Southern and the 


more than 8500 Field and Home Office personnel, from 


coast to coast, acknowledge with pride this achievement. 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company e Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio 


REGIONAL OFFICES 
Philadelphia, Pa. * Jacksonville, Fla. * Asheville, N. C. 
St. Louis, Mo. ® Houston, Texas °* Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Siegfried at the Helm 


A sure hand steers a true course . . . and in the owner and operating manager of the firm... 
course of 40 years in the insurance business, the another ‘Siegfried at the Helm,” another sure 
sure hand of Ray H. Siegfried (right above) has hand to steer the same true course to new pin- 
steered the R. H. Siegfried Company agency, nacles of achievement. 


Tules, Chishome, sights Gee op, And where does Standard Accident fit into the 

An oilman prior to founding his agency in 1920, picture? . . . suffice it to say that Siegfried has 

Ray turned his previous experience to excellent represented Standard Accident for 27 years... 
advantage. For, today, the Siegfried organization, and, more important, that Standard is the leading 

now 50 strong, does a national business in the oil, Company in the agency, by a considerable margin. 
pipeline and related petroleum fields. In fact, the 

company handles the insurance of more major oil 

pipeline contractors than any other single agency 

in the U.S. Adld to Gis the premkad vohuno FO Fr et FOR TF YEARS 


. 
Siegfried does in all other lines of insurance, and a ee s 
it’s easy to understand why the agency is one of , ‘eee SJ STANDARD ACCIDENT 


the largest, most successful and best known insur- Ccrnett 


ance firms in the Southwest. INSURANCE COMPANY 


Siegfried Company continuity and success are 
assured, what’s more, in the person of Robert M. 640 TEMPLE AVENUE + DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
“Bobby” Siegfried (left above) son of Ray, co- CASUALTY « FIRE « MARINE e FIDELITY ¢ SURETY 
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The 
EQUITABLE 
LIFE OF PETERe 

THOMPSC | 


in Los Ange 


Peter Thompson, CLU, and his wife Ruth, spent their 36th in-law John R. Stephenson, M.D. Another daughter, with 
wedding anniversary in Hawaii this year—and awaited the three children, is married to a nuclear physicist. Peter, of 
arrival of their fifth grandchild. The matching trio are the Klove Agency, is president of Equitable’s CLU Asso- 
daughter Carolyn, granddaughter Mary Christina, and son- ciation, and past president of the Group Millionaires’ Club. 


He devotes much time to welfare activi- Has helped the Lark Ellen Home for Also is a trustee for The Barlow Sana- 
ties as a member of the Board of Gover- Boys as a Board member for many years. torium Association, for TB patients with 
nors of the Welfare Federation of L.A., Here he discusses expansion plans with limited funds. Here he tells Dr. Howard 
which handles Community Chest funds heads of the Home—which provides full- Bosworth, head of Barlow, that addi- 
for 171 social agencies. time care to boys from broken homes. tional funds are coming. 


Danish-born Peter is 

Vice President of the 

International Institute : A Man’s Prestige somehow goes hand 
of Los Angeles, which , a : ee in hand with the prestige of the company 
helps foreign newcom- re Je % ee ; 

ers get on their feet. . df é he represents. This is why Peter is proud 


—— = workers to be a life underwriter for Equitable. 
rovide for grou ’ ” mx ye : F 
Civile health ie, aig — It is a full life. And a rewarding one. 


language needs. ae ‘ Living Insurance is more than a 
need...it’s a career! 


“ oe The 
He’s president of Life a a ~ij 2 
Insurance and Trust ‘ RS e ES - 2 EQUITABLE 
Council of L.A., con- = Pie ‘ < 


sisting of Trust Officers — a) Life Assurance Society 


and Life Underwriters. J aot 
Ron Stever (left) and ' of the United States 


W. L. Bradway (right) 4 ; Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue 
are also Equitable Mil- . / New York 1, N. Y. ©1960 
lion Dollar producers. ' "s 


Tune in The Equitable’s Our AMERICAN Herrrace, Friday, October 21, NBC-TV. 
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Marine Meeting: U. S. Data 


MERICAN ocean marine insurance, like 
American ocean commerce, has been buf- 
feted by many adverse factors since the turn of 
the century. Time was when ships flying the 
American flag dominated the Seven Seas. In 
those days, U. S. marine insurance premiums 
were an important part of the total insurance 
income. Now those premiums represent only 
some 4 per cent of the total premiums of the 
U. S. fire companies. 

There are many causes for the decline in ocean 
marine insurance. Primarily it is due to a de- 
cline in the American ship registry. This latter 
presents problems basic to our national well-be- 
ing. Discussion of them is not pertinent here. 

The air carrier is a new factor. Government 
policies over ship subsidies are of vital influence. 
Labor has made competition by ships of Ameri- 
can registry with those of other countries well 
nigh impossible without subsidies. One author- 
ity notes that 87 per cent of operating subsidies 
goes to seamen’s wages. 

Despite the largest foreign trade of any nation 
—$31.5 billion annually—the share of that trade 
shipped in American bottoms has declined from 
67.6 per cent in 1946 to some 10.5 per cent in 
1959. American owned ships in order to compete 
on the world market fly the flags of many other 
nations which as a result rank high in tonnage 
among maritime nations. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute re- 
ported on August 17, 1960, that the United States 
flag, privately owned dry cargo and passenger 


EDITORIAL 
By Vfl Cetllea 


carrying fleet had a net reduction of 12 vessels 
since January. 

On July 1, 1960, this fleet totaled 668 vessels 
and was composed of 38 passenger carrying ves- 
sels and 630 dry cargo vessels. The current fleet, 
according to the Institute, is 1.4 million dead- 
weight tons (16 per cent) below the post-World 
War II high. The current fleet, although repre- 
senting 184 fewer vessels, is actually larger, 
tonnage-wise, than the comparable 1939 fleet. 

The United States flag active passenger fleet 
in 1939 totaled 123 vessels with lift capacity for 
37,741 passengers and totaled 969,000 gross tons. 

Another reason given by experts for the con- 
tinued drop in tonnage and in consequence the 
writing of premiums in the American insurance 
market is that the American marine insurance 
industry has been forced to curtail its under- 
writing activities in foreign countries on ac- 
count of governmental restrictions imposed by 
these nations on this country’s marine insurers. 
These restrictions have placed this country’s ma- 
rine underwriters at a competitive disadvantage 
in many foreign lands. 

With such fundamental problems facing Amer- 
ican ocean marine underwriters, it seems a 
happy circumstance that the International Union 
of Marine Insurance met in Washington in Sep- 
tember. Their discussions will have influence 
no doubt on those who have to do with the future 
of ocean marine underwriting. 

The International Union is a world wide asso- 
ciation made up of national ocean marine under- 
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writer trade associations from 45 countries, in- 
cluding the United States. 

Their annual conferences are forums devoted 
to discussing technical problems facing the ocean 
marine underwriters. These organizations in- 
sure (1) the commercial risks or physical dam- 
age or loss of goods in transit; and (2) the ships 
which carry the goods. At any one time, an 
estimated total value of ships and goods insured 
by the ocean marine underwriters of the world 
is in excess of $22 billion. In the American 
market alone, the insured value is estimated at 
approximately $3 billion. 

The American Institute of Marine Underwrit- 
ers is the United States’ member. Sixty-two 
years old, it comprises 132 U. S. companies. 

Just as the greater portion of American for- 
eign trade is not carried in American bottoms, 
so also the greater portion of the insurance 
thereon is not carried in American companies. 
A national program to remedy both situations 
must be undertaken. 

Ocean Marine Insurance in a real sense guar- 
antees the financial integrity of international 
trade. Because this is so, the soundness of those 
corporations which underwrite that business 
must be the nation’s concern. The U. S. results 
attained in the last year are presented in a 
table in this issue (pages 75-78). 

Ocean marine business written by underwrit- 
ing groups and agencies in this country, which 
had declined steadily in the years following 
World War II, recorded its highest premium 
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THIS SHIELD, at left, has been 
designed to commemorate the 
meeting of the International 
Union of Marine Insurance in 
Washington, D. C., this month. 
Commissioned by the American 
Institute of Marine Underwrit- 
ers, hosts for this first Union 
meeting in the United States, 
the emblem includes the Statue 
of Liberty, the symbol for the 
atom, and the first atom-pow- 
ered merchant ship, NS (Nu- 
clear Ship) Savannah. 


volume in 1959. During 1959 net premiums writ- 
ten amounted to $224 million. Losses paid by 
all stock, mutual and reinsurance companies 
amounted to $130 million. This resulted in a 
loss ratio of 58.2 per cent for the year. 

According to this table, the ocean marine pre- 
miums written for all companies increased $15 
million over 1958 and $22 million over 1957. 
Losses paid increased only $1 million over 1958 
but were $12 million more than those of 1957. 
A slightly improved loss ratio was experienced 
in 1959 over the 61.9 per cent loss ratio of 1958 
and the 58.8 per cent loss ratio of 1957. 

Stock and reinsurance insurance companies 
averaged higher loss ratios this year than the 
ratios recorded for mutual insurance companies. 

Stock companies with $195 million net pre- 
miums written in 1959 had loss ratios of 58.8 
per cent in that year, 61.1 per cent in 1958, and 
58.1 per cent in 1957. Reinsurance companies 
with ocean marine net premiums written of $7.4 
million in 1959 had a loss ratio of 71.5 per cent 
for that year, a loss ratio of 77.1 per cent for 
1958, and a loss ratio of 68.7 per cent in 1957. 

Mutual companies writing ocean marine cover- 
ages in 1959 reversed their loss experience. 
Whereas in 1958 and 1957 they had much higher 
loss ratios than the stock and reinsurance com- 
panies, in 1959 with a loss ratio of 49.0 per cent 
they were 10.9 per cent under the combined stock 
and reinsurance rate of 59.5 per cent. 


Continued on page 79 





Buyers Influence Earthquake Line 


U. S. earthquake insurance needs further study with 
special emphasis on buyers’ opinions.—By P. G. Buffinton* 
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N considering earthquake insur- 
+ taller in the United States, it 
should be recognized that the in- 
surance underwriter, the seismolo- 
gist, and the engineer all have simi- 
lar objectives—that of understand- 
ing more about earthquakes. 

Although much has been learned 
by the seismologist in the last 50 
years, only part of this knowledge 


* Mr. Buffinton presented a long 
paper on “Earthquake Insurance in 
the United States’ at the Second 
World Conference on Earthquake 
Engineering in Tokyo, Japan, in 
July. He is manager of the Fac- 
tory Mutual Rating Bureau. We 
can present here only excerpts from 
that study.—the editors. 





Credit System Added To 
NY Assigned Risk Plan 


Revisions, starting next month, increase maximum 
surcharges to 100 per cent, change penalty provisions. 


EW YORK’S Automobile As- 
N signed Risk Plan will go 
through major changes October 1 
when a new set of rules goes into 


effect. Announced in mid-August 
by Insurance Superintendant 
Thomas Thacher, the new rules: 

(1) Give credits to insurance 
carriers for taking policyholders 
out of the plan, and for voluntarily 
covering young male drivers; 

(2) Ease Assigned Risk eligibil- 
ity rules to conform more closely 
with operator’s licensing regula- 
tions. This is intended to replace 
automatic ineligibility by referring 
applicants with the worst driving 
and accident records to the Bureau 
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of Motor Vehicles for reexamina- 
tion and possible suspension of 
their licenses. 

(3) Impose heavier surcharges 
for more serious offenders and re- 
peaters and redefine “accident” and 
“violation” to make a fairer dif- 
ferentiation in the Assigned Risk’s 
added premiums; 

(4) Do not increase premiums 
rates on “clean” assigned risks, as 
requested by industry representa- 
tives; 

(5) Retain the basic 10 per cent 
commission rate for agents and 
brokers (5 per cent on commercial 
risks) but do eliminate commis- 
sions on the premium surcharges. 


The new credit section is similar 
to provisions in some other states, 
such as the Wisconsin Youthful 
Driver Supplement (see THE SPEC- 
TATOR, November 1959, page 90). 
In New York the carriers will be 
able to earn “credits” (fewer as- 
signments from the Assigned Risk 
Plan) in two ways: by voluntarily 
writing more “young driver” risks, 
and by writing as regular business 
any drivers designated for or al- 
ready insured through the Assigned 
Risk Plan. 

The system of surcharges will 
now begin at 10 per cent and run 
to 100 per cent. The amount of the 
extra charge varies with the grav- 
ity of convictions and the extent to 
which traffic violations or accidents 
are repeated within the 36-month 
period used for rating purposes. 
This replaces a formula whereby 
drivers with poor driving records 
in the past paid a maximum of 25 
or 35 per cent over regular insur- 
ance rates. 

The proposal by industry repre- 
sentatives to impose a 10 per cent 
surcharge on “clean risks’’—per- 
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is of use to the insurance under- 
writer. For this reason earthquake 
insurance rating as a science is 
much in need of further study and 
comprehension. 

In the property insurance field 
and particularly in fire insurance, it 
is recognized that loss trends do 
exist. But because of the usual fre- 
quency of fires and the large 
amount of insurance written, the 
extremes are not as great in fire in- 
surance experience as they are in 
earthquake experience. The at- 
tached chart (on page 55) showing 
a comparison of the fire and earth- 
quake loss ratios for the period 
1916-1957 indicates that the fire loss 
ratio for the United States is gen- 
erally contained within a range of 
ratios of from 40 per cent to 60 per 
cent. The absence of major con- 
flagrations in the last 40 years has 
contributed to this result. 

As would be expected, the earth- 
quake loss ratio for the State of 
California for the same _ period 
shows a much wider range of fluc- 
tuation, having several minimums 
of 0 and a maximum of 118 per 

Continued on page 55 





sons with no traffic violations or 
accidents within the three past 
years—was denied by Superinten- 
dent Thacher. Extra charges were 
deemed unfair to a number of these 
clean risks since criteria to estab- 
lish special rating classifications 
within the group are lacking. He 
also noted that “mid-term rating” 
as suggested by the carrier repre- 
sentatives would be “too cumber- 
some and expensive in administra- 
tion, and too susceptible to uneven 
application.” 


Commission Change 


Eliminating the agent’s commis- 
sions on the surcharge portion of 
the assigned risk’s premium re- 
duces the possibility that agents 
may gain extra commissions when 
they place a driver in the Plan. 
Formerly an agent’s commission on 
an insured with surcharges under 
the Assigned Risk Plan could be 
higher than he would earn placing 
the insured in the regular insur- 
ance market. @ 
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Fable 


URING Fire Pre- 

vention Week each 
October, about 4,000,000 
boys and girls qualify 
as Junior Fire Mar- 
shals by inspecting their 
homes and filling out an 
official JFM report. To 
aid the youngsters this 
year, Hartford Fire has 
prepared a special sound 
slidefilm. The company 


lends the film free to 
elementary schools. Cur- 
rently some 3,000 prints 
are in use all over the 
United States. Photos at 
right are from the film- 
strip. Top one shows the 
central figure, a little 
boy wearing the Junior 
Fire Marshal hat. He 
shows the two other film 
characters how to make 
a home inspection for 
fire hazards. Next, rub- 
bish should be burned in 
a metal container with 
a top. Thus, “Freddy 
Fire,” which the script 
explains can be either 
friend or foe, is safely 
confined. Touring the 
house, the children are 
told (third photo) of 
dangers lurking in un- 
covered paint cans. Last- 
ly, frayed electric cords 
hidden under a rug are 
uncovered. The little 
Fire Marshal explains 
this risk in children’s 
terms. Film has received 
an award of merit from 
the National Safety 
Council, and was_ se- 
lected for showing at 
the American Film Fes- 
tival. @ 


of Freddy Fire’ 





New rehabilitation procedures have helped 1,800 people 
this year, reports chairman of N.Y. Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Board.—By Col. S. E. Senior 


EVERAL years ago the Com- 

missioner appointed under 
New York’s Executive Law to in- 
quire into costs and operations of 
Workmen’s Compensation quoted 
from the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund report that “. . medical 
care and particularly rehabilita- 
tion should be given far greater 
emphasis as essential elements of 
workmen’s compensation.” 

The Commissioner reported that 
“... the function of the system is 
much more than paying compensa- 
tion for injury and for medical 
services. It will, in fact, be better 


carried out if it meets the descrip- 
tion of a Workmen’s Rehabilita- 
tion System—with recompense dur- 
ing the period of rehabilitation 
—rather than merely a Workmen’s 
Compensation System! It is time,” 
he said, “to re-sight the target!” 

Fortunately, I believe that we 
in New York are now moving to 
rid ourselves of the incrustation of 
inertia and despondency which 
such apologies generate. 

While we do not have a state- 
operated facility, we do have in 
operation a system geared to 
achieving the long sought-for re- 


sults on a broad and comprehen- 
sive basis. 

I say this because we now have 
the beginnings of what appears to 
be a truly realistic, workable and 
effective procedure actually under 
way—one which is calculated to 
bring for claimants early return 
to the labor market. The plan also 
commends itself especially for the 
simplicity of its approach. 

First, may I point out that to us 
“rehabilitation” is an all-encom- 
passing word which means doing 
everything necessary to restore a 
disabled man to work at his opti- 





Selecting a Consultant 


A consultant can help you solve a company problem—if 
you can define the problem clearly for him. By Robert F. Dick* 


T one time or another each of 
A us is faced with the question: 
Shall we consult a consultant? Ob- 
viously, there is no ready-made an- 
swer. There are, however, identi- 
fiable conditions that can be 
examined and synthesized into a 
sensible management decision. 

These include problem definition, 


* Mr. Dick was vice president of 
Illinois Tool Works when he wrote 
this and more as the introduction 
to “Directory of Consultant Mem- 
bers,” compiled by the American 
Management Association. This ar- 
ticle has been adapted from that 
introduction.—the editors. 
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objectivity, cost, and available in- 
ternal experience. Perhaps the ma- 
jor condition in the “care and feed- 
ing of consultants” is one of 
problem recognition. In other words 
does management recognize when 
it has the type of problem suitable 
to outside professional assistance? 

The consulting profession is well 
established. Its first efforts more 
than 40 years ago revolved around 
the so-called “efficiency expert,” 
who was an industrial engineer 
with a stop watch. From modest 
beginnings of one-man companies 
doing time studies, methods and 
systems work, and plant layouts 
have grown consulting firms with 


upward of 100 advisers offering 
professional help in organization, 
finance, production, personnel, mar- 
keting, and other facets of business 
management. It is estimated that 
there are 1,700 firms operating on 
a full-time basis, with annual fees 
which reportedly approximate $200 
million. 

International acceptance on a 
continually expanding basis would 
indicate that management is ob- 
taining valuable aid from these 
professional advisers. While sta- 
tistics are not available, it is my 
opinion that such business “doc- 
tors” are retained principally by 
companies in sound health. Like 
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mum capacity and with a mini- 
mum of residual disability. We 
consider rehabilitative care a part 
of medical care and inextricably 
interwoven therein. Generally 
speaking, it is not a special, sepa- 
rate type of care. 

Every aspect of medical atten- 
tion, in some respect, constitutes 
a rehabilitative measure. It actu- 
ally starts with the type of first 
aid rendered at the scene of the 
accident. It continues during han- 
dling of the patient as he is trans- 
ported to the place of definitive 
treatment. Equally important to 
the rehabilitation process is the 
correct diagnosis, the competency 
of surgical handling, if involved, 
and the care during the ensuing 
periods of acute disability and 
subsequent convalescence. 

Here in essence is what we do. 
We now make it the direct respon- 
sibility of the insurance carrier to 
look to the need for rehabilitation 
for every—and I emphasize every 
—injured person who has re- 
ceived compensation and/or treat- 
ment for more than three months. 

Continued on page 48 





the Chinese, we pay them more fre- 
quently to keep us well than we do 
to come in and bury the corpse. 
The problem of selecting and 
working with a consultant is not al- 
Ways an easy one. As a result, 
some companies have had unproduc- 
tive or even bitter experiences. 
Such experiences should not deter 
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Company News 


LONDON ASSURANCE has offered 
to purchase The Sea Insurance, 
Ltd., with the board of directors 
of Sea recommending acceptance to 
its shareholders. The Sea was or- 
ganized in Liverpool, England, in 
1875. Its U. S. managers are Chubb 
& Son which also manages the U. S. 
Marine branch of London Assur- 
ance. The Sea’s U. S. assets are 
$18 million. 

UNDERWRITERS NATIONAL AS- 
SURANCE, Indianapolis, has filed its 
first issue of stock with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission un- 
der full regulation, and has begun 
issuing shares. Company will spe- 
cialize in health plans integrated 
with life policies. In addition, it 
will offer a complete portfolio of 
traditional health insurance plans. 
Robert W. Osler is president. 

MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE, Decatur, 
Ala., has acquired control of Me- 
morial Service Insurance of Mont- 
gomery, and its subsidiaries, Mont- 
gomery Marble Works and Gadsden 
Marble and Granite Company. Mu- 
tual Savings will now have over 
$20 million in assets and $201 mil- 
lion in force. 

FIRST NATIONAL LIFE, Phoenix, 
Ariz., has increased its authorized 
capital to $10 million. Present out- 
standing capital is $920,000. New 


authorization will permit the com- 
pany to issue First National stock 
for exchange when acquiring other 
life companies. Firm is presently 
licensed in 15 states. 

VALIANT ANNUITY LIFE is a new 
company being organized in Louis- 
ville, Ky. W. Howard Clay is presi- 
dent. 

COMBINED, Chicago, IIl., has pro- 
posed an increase in capital to $2 
million through a stock dividend in 
the ratio of one share for three. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES COM- 
PANY is the new name for Transit 
Insurance and Securities Corpora- 
tion of St. Louis, Mo. 

VIGILANT, a member of Chubb & 
Son, has been admitted to Colom- 
bia, S. A. Suramericana will man- 
age Vigilant’s activities in Colom- 
bia. 

SuRETY LIFE, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been recently admitted 
to Indiana, Iowa, Delaware and 
Arkansas. Applications are pend- 
ing in a number of other states. 
Previously the company had been 
licensed in 12 western states, in- 
cluding Hawaii. A 50 per cent stock 
dividend was paid August 15. 

PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE has 
been admitted to North Dakota and 
is now licensed in 44 states and the 
District of Columbia. 


us from availing ourselves of fur- 
ther guidance. Admittedly, a fool 
can hang up a shingle saying 
“Management Consultant” — and 
some do. But they do not detract 
from the constructive and brilliant 
work being accomplished by hun- 
dreds of others. My object here, 
therefore, is to point out bench 
marks that will aid in better selec- 
tion and use of outside counsel. 
Too frequently, unsatisfactory Jefferson Standard Life 
results are an outgrowth of our Maryland Casualty 
own carelessness. We miscue in National Fire 
: " Old Republic 
selecting a firm (that is, by buying — southwestern Investment 
solely on price or forgetting to (extra) 
check references) ; in failing to de- 
fine the problem initially; in co- 
operating inadequately with the 
consultant; or in expecting answers 
Continued on page 60 


DIVIDENDS 


Record 
Payable Date 


Sept. 1 August 8 
August 1 July 10 
Sept. 23 Sept. 1 
Sept. 2 August 22 


Amount 
per Share 


American $.321, 
Lincoln National Life $.50 
National Union Fire $.50 
Standard Accident $.50 


Company 


Quarterly 


Bituminous Casualty $1.00 
Continental $.50 
Craftsman Life 

Insurance of North America 


June 10 
Sept. 30 
July 15 
August 
July 20 
Oct. 3 
August 1 
Sept. 1 


May 31 
Sept. 23 
June 30 
August 1 
July 8 
Sept. 15 
July 20 
August 19 


Semi-Annual 
Businessmen’s Assurance $.15 


Stock 
Southwestern Investment 3% 


August 1 July 22 


Sept. 16 Sept. 2 
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Nonproportional Reinsurance 


Reinsurance has been largely "proportional" in this country, 
but the author—in these excerpts from a paper presented this 
year to the Society of Actuaries—cites advantages for the 
“non-" form.—By Herbert L. Feay, E. P. Higgins and Company 


EINSURANCE methods can be 

divided into the following gen- 
eral classes determined by the pro- 
cedures for sharing the claims by 
the original insurer and by the 
reinsurer: 

A. Each claim for each insur- 
ance risk is shared in a proportion 
determined in advance. 

B. For each claim for each in- 
surance risk, the original insurer 
pays the amount of the claim up to 
but not exceeding an amount de- 
termined in advance and the rein- 
surer pays any amount of the claim 
in excess of that amount. 


Limit Fixed in Advance 

C. For each insurance risk, the 
original insurer pays the total 
amount of all claims in a specified 
period (such as one policy year) 
not to exceeding a total limit de- 
termined in advance for the period 
and the reinsurer pays the total 
amount in excess of the limit for 


riod and the reinsurer pays the 
total amount in excess of the limit 
for the period. 

These classes have more meaning 
for kinds of insurance (such as 
hospital insurance) for which the 
amount of each claim can be a vari- 
able and for which one risk can 
have more than one claim. For in- 
dividual life insurance (which can 
have only one claim for a pre- 
determined amount for each risk), 
there is no difference between 
classes A and B, and class C re- 
insurance does not apply. The 


kinds of reinsurance defined in 
Classes D and E can be used for 
life insurance for a collection of 
individual risks such as a group 
policy or the Ordinary risks in- 
sured by one company. 


Limited Forms 

Class A reinsurance is referred 
to as proportional reinsurance and 
the name of nonproportional rein- 
surance is applied to the other four 
classes. Class E is complete non- 
proportional reinsurance and the 
remaining three classes are limited 


Nonproportional Reinsurance Premiums 
for a Life Insurance Company for 
Amounts of Insurance at Risk 


Premiums as Percentages of True One Year Term Costs for Amounts at Risk Maximum 
Amounts of Insurance at Risk on One Life and Number of Lives as Specified 


Maximum 
Retention 


Maximum Insurance on One Life 
$50,000 





Limit $25,000 


the period. $100,000 


D. For a collection of insurance 
risks which have a number of 0% 7.4818% 
claims, as the result of one event 113 2.7105 
or occurrence, the original insurer 4 Mr oad 
pays the total amount of all claims 135 0.2261 
to not exceeding a total limit de- 
termined in advance for one event 
and the reinsurer pays the total 
amount in excess of the limit. 

E. For a collection of insurance 135 
risks, the original insurer pays the 
total amount of all claims in a spe- 0% 2.3659% 
cified period (such as one calendar 113 0.0296 . 0.2035 
year) to not exceeding a total limit 120 0.0209 


determined in advance for the pe- a4 : b tical 0.0028 


A. 10,000 Lives 
1009 10.4148% 
5.1802 
3.3297 
2.3560 
1.0897 


8.9807% 
3.9380 
2.3090 


1.5127 
0.5816 


B. 50,000 Lives 

4.6575% 
0.7800 
0.2068 
0.0673 
0.0044 


3.3459% 4.0161% 
0.4667 
0.0884 
0.0211 


0.0006 


C. 100,000 Lives 
10 3.2934% 
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forms. In the discussion that fol- 
lows, nonproportional reinsurance 
will mean complete nonproportional 
reinsurance of Class E unless a 
limited form is clearly indicated. 

In the field of property reinsur- 
ance, nonproportional reinsurance 
is referred to as excess of loss re- 
insurance. 

Practically all reinsurance among 
life insurance companies in the 
United States has been propor- 
tional reinsurance. By common us- 
age, when reinsurance of benefits 
issued by a life company is men- 
tioned without any qualifying 
phrases, proportional reinsurance 
is indicated. 


Used for Group 

Life companies have used pro- 
portional reinsurance for group as 
well as for individual insurance. 
This reinsurance for group may 
be for the excess amount for each 
person with insurance above a fixed 
retention limit or may be a pro- 
portion of the total insurance for 
the group, in which case the re- 
tention limit varies with the va- 
riations in the amounts of insur- 
ance for the individuals insured. 

There has been some catastrophe 
reinsurance (Class D method) for 
life companies in the United 
States. Some life companies have 
sought this type of limited non- 
proportional reinsurance for group 
policies to protect the company 
against excessive claims from one 
accident such as the Texas City 
disaster. It does not appear that 
any life insurance company in this 
country has ever granted or se- 
cured fully collective or 
nonproportional reinsurance. 

We became interested in this 
subject with the reinsurance prob- 
lem of a smaller company. This 
company consistently over a period 
of years had paid out more in rein- 
surance premiums than was col- 
lected for reinsurance death claims. 
The company’s actual mortality 
costs varied from year to year and 
in one of the years reviewed, the 
variation upward became a _ prob- 
lem for management. Some form 
of nonproportional reinsurance 
seemed to be needed to meet this 
problem. 

Then we found a labor union 
that wanted to establish a separate 

Continued on page 64 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Milestones 


CHARLES D. SHEA has retired 
from the Hartford Fire Group 
after 59 years of service. He had 
the longest service record of any 
company employee. 

J. HARRY SCHISLER, member of 
the board and executive vice presi- 
dent of the Fidelity and Deposit of 
Maryland, celebrated his 50th an- 
niversary with the company in 
July. 

Miss LILLIE MCANDREWS has re- 
tired after 45 years of service with 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. She was executive assis- 
tant to the general counsel. 

MANHATTAN LIFE of New York 
observed its 110th anniversary on 
August 1. On that date in 1850, 
the company issued its first policy, 
for $2,000. This policy, along with 
the company’s first group policy, 
is on exhibit at the Museum of the 
City of New York. 

NEW YORK LIFE has won a Sat- 
urday Review award for “distin- 
guished advertising in the public 
interest” for the eighth consecutive 
year. Company’s career advertising 
program covering opportunities in 


To commemorate the centennial anniversary 
of Guardian Life of America, Mayor Rob- 
ert F. Wagner of New York City presented 
a proclamation for “Guardian of America" 
Week to the company. Shown above are 
(I. to r.) Dorothy B. Goldsmith, president 


various fields prompted the awards. 

GREAT AMERICAN observed its 
25th year of operations with a 
Silver Anniversary convention in 
Dallas. 

STATE FARM FIRE AND CASUALTY, 
youngest member of the State 
Farm Companies, observed its 
25th anniversary with special cere- 
monies at the home office in June. 

JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
has passed the $25 billion mark for 
total insurance in force. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
has passed the $8 billion mark for 
insurance in force. 

CONFEDERATION LIFE. Toronto, 
Canada, has passed $2% billion of 
life in force. Total includes group, 
but excludes immediate and de- 
ferred annuities. These are the 
equivalent of an additional $392 
million. 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS fraternal 
society has passed the $1 billion 
mark for life in force. 

RESOLUTE CREDIT LIFE, Hart- 
ford, has passed the $100 million 
mark for credit life insurance in 


force. @ 


Ve 


of the Women's Service Club; Michael 
Conforti, president of the Men's Service 
Club; Mayor Wagner; William A. Smith, 
chairman of the Employees Advisory Board; 
and John L. Cameron, company president. 
Guardian was founded July 16, 1860. 
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Nonproportional Reinsurance 


Reinsurance has been largely “proportional” in this country, 
but the author—in these excerpts from a paper presented this 
year to the Society of Actuaries—cites advantages for the 
“non-" form.—By Herbert L. Feay, E. P. Higgins and Company 


EINSURANCE methods can be 

divided into the following gen- 
eral classes determined by the pro- 
cedures for sharing the claims by 
the original insurer and by the 
reinsurer : 

A. Each claim for each insur- 
ance risk is shared in a proportion 
determined in advance. 

B. For each claim for each in- 
surance risk, the original insurer 
pays the amount of the claim up to 
but not exceeding an amount de- 
termined in advance and the rein- 
surer pays any amount of the claim 
in excess of that amount. 


Limit Fixed in Advance 

C. For each insurance risk, the 
original insurer pays the _ total 
amount of all claims in a specified 
period (such as one policy year) 
not to exceeding a total limit de- 
termined in advance for the period 
and the reinsurer pays the total 
amount in excess of the limit for 
the period. 

D. For a collection of insurance 
risks which have a number of 


riod and the reinsurer pays the 
total amount in excess of the limit 
for the period. 

These classes have more meaning 
for kinds of insurance (such as 
hospital insurance) for which the 
amount of each claim can be a vari- 
able and for which one risk can 
have more than one claim. For in- 
dividual life insurance (which can 
have only one claim for a pre- 
determined amount for each risk), 
there is no difference between 
classes A and B, and class C re- 
insurance does not apply. The 


kinds of reinsurance defined in 
Classes D and E can be used for 
life insurance for a collection of 
individual risks such as a group 
policy or the Ordinary risks in- 
sured by one company. 


Limited Forms 

Class A reinsurance is referred 
to as proportional reinsurance and 
the name of nonproportional rein- 
surance is applied to the other four 
classes. Class E is complete non- 
proportional reinsurance and the 
remaining three classes are limited 


Nonproportional Reinsurance Premiums 
for a Life Insurance Company for 
Amounts of Insurance at Risk 


Premiums as Percentages of True One Year Term Costs for Amounts at Risk Maximum 
Amounts of Insurance at Risk on One Life and Number of Lives as Specified 


Maximum 
Retention 


Limit $25,000 


A. 10,000 Lives 


7.4818% 


Maximum Insurance on One Life 
$50,000 $100,000 


8.9807% 10.4148% 





5.1802 
3.3297 
2.3560 
1.0897 


100% 
claims, as the result of one event 113 4 2.7105 3.9380 
or occurrence, the original insurer 4 ped 
pays the total amount of all claims 135 0.2261 
to not exceeding a total limit de- : 
termined in advance for one event B. 50,000 Lives 
; 100% 

and the reinsurer pays the total 113 0.2191 
amount in excess of the limit. 4 read 

E. For a collection of insurance 135 pe 
risks, the original insurer pays the re 

; : . si ' . ives 

total amount of all claims in a spe 100% 2.3659% 3.2934% 
cified period (such as one calendar 113 : 0.2035 
year) to not exceeding a total limit = . ‘ yon 
determined in advance for the pe- 135 aoe pete mit: 


4.6575% 
0.7800 
0.2068 
0.0673 
0.0044 


3.3459% 
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forms. In the discussion that fol- 
lows, nonproportional reinsurance 
will mean complete nonproportional 
reinsurance of Class E unless a 
limited form is clearly indicated. 

In the field of property reinsur- 
ance, nonproportional reinsurance 
is referred to as excess of loss re- 
insurance. 

Practically all reinsurance among 
life insurance companies in the 
United States has been propor- 
tional reinsurance. By common us- 
age, when reinsurance of benefits 
issued by a life company is men- 
tioned without any qualifying 
phrases, proportional reinsurance 
is indicated. 


Used for Group 

Life companies have used pro- 
portional reinsurance for group as 
well as for individual insurance. 
This reinsurance for group may 
be for the excess amount for each 
person with insurance above a fixed 
retention limit or may be a pro- 
portion of the total insurance for 
the group, in which case the re- 
tention limit varies with the va- 
riations in the amounts of insur- 
ance for the individuals insured. 

There has been some catastrophe 
reinsurance (Class D method) for 
life companies in the United 
States. Some life companies have 
sought this type of limited non- 
proportional reinsurance for group 
policies to protect the company 
against excessive claims from one 
accident such as the Texas City 
disaster. It does not appear that 
any life insurance company in this 
country has ever granted or se- 
cured fully collective or stop-loss 
nonproportional reinsurance. 

We became interested in this 
subject with the reinsurance prob- 
lem of a smaller company. This 
company consistently over a period 
of years had paid out more in rein- 
surance premiums than was col- 
lected for reinsurance death claims. 
The company’s actual mortality 
costs varied from year to year and 
in one of the years reviewed, the 
variation upward became a _ prob- 
lem for management. Some form 
of nonproportional reinsurance 
seemed to be needed to meet this 
problem. 

Then we found a labor union 
that wanted to establish a separate 

Continued on page 64 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Milestones 


CHARLES D. SHEA has retired 
from the Hartford Fire Group 
after 59 years of service. He had 
the longest service record of any 
company employee. 

J. HARRY SCHISLER, member of 
the board and executive vice presi- 
dent of the Fidelity and Deposit of 
Maryland, celebrated his 50th an- 
niversary with the company in 
July. 

Miss LILLIE MCANDREWS has re- 
tired after 45 years of service with 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. She was executive assis- 
tant to the general counsel. 

MANHATTAN LIFE of New York 
observed its 110th anniversary on 
August 1. On that date in 1850, 
the company issued its first policy, 
for $2,000. This policy, along with 
the company’s first group policy, 
is on exhibit at the Museum of the 
City of New York. 

NEW YORK LIFE has won a Sat- 
urday Review award for “distin- 
guished advertising in the public 
interest” for the eighth consecutive 
year. Company’s career advertising 
program covering opportunities in 


To commemorate the centennial anniversary 
of Guardian Life of America, Mayor Rob- 
ert F. Wagner of New York City presented 
a proclamation for "Guardian of America" 
Week to the company. Shown above are 
(I. to r.) Dorothy B. Goldsmith, president 


various fields prompted the awards. 

GREAT AMERICAN observed its 
25th year of operations with a 
Silver Anniversary convention in 
Dallas. 

STATE FARM FIRE AND CASUALTY, 
youngest member of the State 
Farm Companies, observed its 
25th anniversary with special cere- 
monies at the home office in June. 

JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
has passed the $25 billion mark for 
total insurance in force. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
has passed the $8 billion mark for 
insurance in force. 

CONFEDERATION LIFE, Toronto, 
Canada, has passed $21 billion of 
life in force. Total includes group, 
but excludes immediate and de- 
ferred annuities. These are the 
equivalent of an additional $392 
million. 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS fraternal 
society has passed the $1 billion 
mark for life in force. 

RESOLUTE CREDIT LIFE, Hart- 
ford, has passed the $100 million 
mark for credit life insurance in 


force. @ 


aw © 


of the Women's Service Club; Michael 
Conforti, president of the Men's Service 
Club; Mayor Wagner; William A. Smith, 
chairman of the Employees Advisory Board; 
and John L. Cameron, company president. 


Guardian was founded July 16, 1860. 
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"Magic Band” Speeds Checks 


Pilot installations in Federal Reserve banks will test handling 


of large volumes of checks with highspeed electronic units 


EFORE World War II, about 

3.5 billion checks a year passed 
through the U. S. banking system. 
In 1952, this number had grown to 
about eight billion. Last year it 
was 12 billion, of which some four 
billion passed through the Federal 
Reserve System. By 1970, the an- 
nual volume of checks passing 
through the banking system is ex- 
pected to exceed 20 billion. 

Note: This article and its illus- 
tration have been excerpted from 
the current “Monthly Review” of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 


Staggering as these totals may 
be, they reveal only part of the 
work involved, since each check is 
handled ten to twenty times and 
by two or more different banks. 
Just as the old-fashioned hand proc- 
essing became hopelessly inade- 
quate 20 years ago, the conventional 
check sorting and listing machine 
now in general use is also fast be- 
coming inadequate to cope with to- 
day’s flow of checks. 

The Federal Reserve System has 
been working closely with the 
American Bankers Association to 
explore the possibility of automa- 
tion. Within the next few weeks 


the Federal Reserve of New York 
will receive delivery of various com- 
ponents of its pilot installation of 
highspeed electronic check-process- 
ing equipment. Similar equipment 
will be installed at Federal Reserve 
Banks in Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco over the 





INVESTMENTS 


WatchThat Ugly Duckling: 


He May Become a Swan 


Sometimes it can pay well to ignore the more obvious... 
By Ervin L. Hall, partner, Davis & Hall, Investment Moat. 


OOK for the unusual in the 
midst of the usual. You 
might read that sentence again. 
The thought has many ramifica- 
tions and can even be applied to 
investment planning. 

John Kieran wrote a book not 
long ago. Title: “Natural History 
of New York City.” If you were 
seeking for the unusual in nature, 
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as John Kieran did, the last place 
you would probably think of look- 
ing would be New York City. Yet, 
that is where Mr. Kieran looked, 
and sure enough he found it. A 
few chapter headings will give 
you an idea of the unusual among 
the commonplace of the City. 
“Fish in Troubled Waters”; “Low- 
ly Forms of Plant Life’; “Mam- 


mals Within the City Gates”; “Up- 
land Birds.” 

There was another inquiring 
group looking for the unusual a 
few weeks ago. This was a group 
of teachers attending a conven- 
tion on creative activity at Colum- 
bia University. While in New 
York, they decided to look for the 
uncommon among the common- 
place. They found it, too—even 
to a young mother carrying her 
seven months old daughter pa- 
poose-style. 

But what, you may wonder, has 
all this to do with the prosaic job 
of investing money? First of all, 
looking for the unusual invest- 
ment adds spice and color to your 
work. It takes you away from the 
same old paths and the same old 
rules. You keep from getting in 
a rut, and ruts can be dangerous. 
When you are in them, others are 
sure to step over you. 

So what do we find today that 
is unusual in the turbulent and 
erratic markets we have had most 
of this year? 

The glamour stocks, such as 
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next several months. The major 
basic equipment will be supplied by 
different makers in order to get a 
thorough system-wide test under 
conditions in different Federal Re- 
serve offices. 

The large-scale testing about to 
start follows a period of intensive 
study, designing, and pre-testing 
by the various institutions and 
manufacturers concerned. in De- 
cember 1958 the common machine 
language in magnetic ink charac- 
ters—developed under ABA aus- 
pices and with the cooperation of 
the check-printing industry and 
equipment makers—was approved 
by all the major manufacturers in- 
volved. Since about 80 per cent of 
all the checks deposited in or cash- 
ed at one bank must be sent to 
other banks for payment, the devel- 
opment of such a common language 
for all machines to “read” was an 
all-important first step. This lan- 
guage has now gained widespread 
acceptance. It is known as MICR 
(Magnetic Ink Character Recog- 
nition). 

The Federal Reserve test will be 

Continued on page 56 





electronics and vending compa- 
nies, have been all the rage. There 
is nothing unusual here, because 
everyone seems to want to get on 
the band wagon. Immediate earn- 
ings mean little or nothing. But 
the future is supposed to produce 
steadily rising earnings and, of 
course, higher prices. 


Unusual No Longer 


If you want to follow the crowd 
and heavily discount the present 
against future hopes, you can in- 
vest in such stocks at present 
prices. They are not, however, 
unusual situations today. They 
were unusual a couple of years 
ago when investors, diligently 
searching for future possibilities, 
were buying them. 

By concentrating on growth at 
any price, investors may be over- 
looking the securities of indus- 
tries that are likely to have a bet- 
ter future some years hence. Such 
securities may not have the appeal 
of the so-called space age indus- 

Continued on page 62 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Canada Watches Cuba 


While Cuba’s Premier Castro 
claims he likes Canadians, any 
tangible benefits for Canada’s 
substantial business interests has 
yet to be seen. Canadian life com- 
panies now write 70 per cent of 
all life insurance carried by 
Cubans. Also millions of dollars 
of property-casualty insurance 
coverage is handled by Cana- 
dians. 

“We are very concerned over 
Castro’s moves,” said Confedera- 
tion Life’s W. J. Farmery. He 
stated that if taken over by the 
Cuban government the company 
would have to bring Cuban in- 
vestments up to an amount equal 
to its total liabilities there. Only 
about 2 per cent of the company’s 
total business is in Cuba. Other 
Canadian life companies in Cuba 
are in a similar position. 

British American Assurance 
Co., one Canadian company doing 
property-casualty business in 
Cuba, has been reducing its lia- 
bilities in the country since 1958. 
The company holds Cuban gov- 
ernment bonds required for insur- 
ance license. British American 
cannot get any assets out of Cuba 
nor permission to remit to Canada 
any profits or surplus. Assets 
already are devalued through re- 
duced value of the Cuban cur- 
rency. @ 


Saskatchewan Government’s 
compulsory automobile insurance 
incurred a deficit of $245,476 in 
the license year ended April 30. 
When the government removed 
the $200 deductible for property 
damage a year ago, it was esti- 
mated that an additional million 
dollars would be added to claims. 
The actual increase as a result of 
this change was $1,283,015. Acci- 
dent compensation benefits under 
Part 2 of the province’s Automo- 
bile Accident Insurance Act to- 
taled $1,108,285, over one million 
dollars for the first time. Under 
this part of the Act, compensation 


benefits are paid regardless of 
fault. @ 


Industrial Life Insurance Co., a 
Quebec company, has announced 
that it will offer variable annui- 
ties to Canadians. Industrial Life 
operates under provincial charter 
in Quebec and is licensed in On- 
tario, New Brunswick, and Brit- 
ish Columbia. Early sales will be 
confined to Quebec, however. 

Federally registered companies 
in Canada do not have the power 
to offer variable annuities. Under 
existing laws a life company 
doing business under federal reg- 
istry may not invest more than 15 
per cent of its assets in common 
shares, or more than 5 per cent in 
income producing real estate. 
Mortgage loans on real estate 
must not exceed 60 per cent of 
value unless excess is guaranteed. 
Companies cannot invest in any 
other insurance company operat- 
ing in Canada, nor can they hold 
more than 30 per cent of the 
shares of any one corporation. @ 


Accident and violence cause 39 
per cent of the deaths among life 
insurance policyholders under 40 
years of age, according to an 
analysis by the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association of 
44,000 death claims paid in 1959. 
Heart disease is the No. 2 killer 
of policyholders in this age group, 
causing over 14 per cent of the 
death toll. Cancer caused 12 per 
cent of deaths, while diseases of 
the circulatory and respiratory 
systems accounted for 13 per 
cent. 

After 40, heart disease becomes 
the major killer. The study shows 
that 45 per cent of policyholders 
who die while in the forties and 
fifties and 44 per cent of those 
over 60 are victims of heart dis- 
ease. Cancer causes 20 per cent 
of deaths of policyholders aged 40 
to 59 and 18 per cent of those 60 
and over. © —Lillian Millar 
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Now—more strongly than ever—U.S.E&6. reaffirms its faith in the 
independent agent with unusual four-color page advertisements like 


this in The Saturday Evening Post, Time and US. News & Worl Report. 


laws — anus was a i 
Now—more_ strongly. than .vesc es mA 


How to plan your insurance program pver 


You could surround yourself with insurance Select and consult your independent insurance agent ll a | 

booklets and text books... then try to make or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer. ’ 

the right choice. But after hours of study, it’s 

a good guess you'd still need the personal 

guidance of an experienced agent to work out ; & ort 

the coordinated insurance program you want. x 
Why not get the professional advice of the 

independent insurance agent who represents we : 

U. S. F, & G.? He can help you develop & — GASUALTY-FIRE-MANINE INSURANCE © FIDELITY. SURETY BONDS 

planned program of protection for your busi- United Staten Fieiy & Guaranty Co Bltmare 3. Md Fidelity insurance Co. 

ness, family, home and possessions. ee. ees YR hy a 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Jack Bryan, Industrial Director Dept. ISA St. Petersburg, Florida 
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Major Hospital Expense 


Policy from Mutual of Omaha 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES 


No maximum issuing age limit 


Available to individuals or family 
groups 


Can never be canceled because cf 
future changes in health 


Pays in addition to regular hospital 
coverage 


No reduction in benefits when 
policyowner reaches the senior ages 


\« 
\ 


OF OMAHA “—, 


Mutual of Omaha, a leader in the development of modern insurance 
protection, now offers something really different in major hospital 
expense plans. For the first time Mutual’s new Major Hospital Expense 
Policy provides full benefits to senior age policyowners. 


It’s low-cost protection, too, designed to take over where regular hospi- 
tal plans leave off. A deductible feature makes it possible to keep the 
cost at the lowest level and yet provide the maximum in protection. 
People want coverage like this to meet today’s increased cost of 
hospital care. 


Career-minded salesmen, who would like to offer this and the many 
other fine Mutual of Omaha plans to their prospects and policyowners, 
should contact Howard Dewey, Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr., for 
further details. 


Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association 
The Largest Exclusive Health and Accident Company in the World 
HOME OFFICE ®© OMAHA, NEBRASKA @ V. J. SKUTT, President 


Maximum Protection for People of All Ages at Minimum Cost 
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AT SELECTED RISKS INSURANCE COMPANY 


IBM RAMAC® 305 EARNS ITS KEEP IN 244 HOURS A DAY 


Writes, rates and codes 3 policies a minute. . . then 
supplies vital management information as a bonus 


Selected Risks Insurance Company justifies the rental 
cost of the RAMAC 305 in two and a half hours of op- 
eration per day. In addition, RAMAC compiles vital 
statistics and end-of-month reports that can be made 
available from the system in a matter of minutes. 

A year ago, Selected Risks Insurance Co. of Branch- 
ville, N. J., installed an IBM RAMAC 305 to help handle 
the twelve and a half million dollars of fire and casu- 
alty insurance premium volume it writes annually. 

With RAMAC, Selected Risks has been able to mech- 
anize rating and coding. RAMAC writes, rates and 
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codes one- and two-car policies at the rate of three a 
minute, accomplishing 40 man-hours’ work in a single 
hour. In addition, RAMAC supplies complete analyses 
of coverage written and of agents’ production. Agents’ 
monthly statements are now sent out a week earlier 
than was possible before. 


Selected Risks can double in size and still utilize its 
present RAMAC installation. This flexibility is still an- 
other benefit of IBM Balanced Data Processing—com- 
patible systems supported by complete planning, 
education and engineering services. For full informa- 
tion on RAMAC for your operation, call your local IBM 
representative. Like other IBM Data Processing equip- 
ment, RAMAC may be purchased or leased. 


BALANCED DATA PROCESSING 





“R’ Form 


Continued from page 39 


It is as simple as that. Every 
man and woman, disabled or re- 
quiring treatment for that length 
of time, is now assured of consid- 
eration for rehabilitation as a 
means toward accelerating recov- 
ery. When you consider that we 
receive some 650,000 accident re- 





ports annually, and actually as- 
semble for formal consideration 
approximately 150,000 cases a 
year, you will appreciate the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking we have 
launched. 

The experience we have devel- 
oped over the last ten years 
through our Rehabilitation Pilot 
Study project has taught us that 
rehabilitation will not be effective 
unless it is fostered in an atmo- 
sphere of relatively complete 





mark of distinction 


Recognition of the training required to earn the 
designation of Chartered Life Underwriter—of 
which this key is the distinctive mark—is very 


definitely growing year by year. One indication 
of this is the growth in paid memberships in the 
American Society—from 2,264 in 1950 to a record 
high of 5,158 for the 1958-59 year. 


Doesn’t the increasing importance of this 
professional designation suggest to you that it 
would be worth your while to explore what C.L.U. 
study might do for you? You can get more infor- 
mation about C.L.U. activity in your community 
through your local life underwriters association. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 


IOWA 
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agreement and with full coopera- 
tion of all the parties concerned. 

This is how the plan works: By 
agreement, the employer or car- 
rier, in connection with every case 
in which (1) rehabilitative care 
has been initiated; or (2) in which 
it deems rehabilitative care is in- 
dicated; or (3) in any event, in 
every case in which compensation 
and/or treatment has been paid 
or rendered for three months and 
is being continued, promptly files 
with us our “R Is for Rehabilita- 
tion” Form. 

As may be appropriate in the 
individual case, the carrier ad- 
vises us on the “R” Form whether 
it has given consideration to the 
question of the advisability of 
instituting rehabilitative care; 
whether the claimant has been re- 
ferred to a specialist for a reha- 
bilitation evaluation; whether a 
rehabilitation program is _ indi- 
cated and, if so, an outline of the 
plan; as appropriate, the reasons 
such care is or is not deemed in- 
dicated, and finally, whether a re- 
habilitation program actually has 
been instituted and, if not, why 
not. 

Finally, we come to the four 
star feature of our “R” Form pro- 
cedure, completing the picture: If 
(1) three months have elapsed 
since the accident and (2) if re- 
habilitative care has not been 
started and (3) if neither the at- 
tending physician nor the carrier 
has already informed us that there 
is disagreement on the question 
and (4) compensation or treat- 
ment still continues, then the car- 
rier promptly files an “R” Form 
advising us therein of the step it 
has taken with respect to rehabili- 
tation evaluation. 

Our other reporting and filing 


"Before you ring the bell, you'd bet- 
ter read the small print on the Wel- 
come mat!" 
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procedures are such that should a 
carrier fail to file an “R” Form, as 
required, we contact it forthwith, 
requesting the necessary report. 

We recognize that all cases may 
not be amenable to or feasible for 
rehabilitation. In such instances, 
the employer or carrier states rea- 
sons for any negative decisions. 
The “R” Form and the case folder 
are carefully evaluated by our Re- 
habilitation Unit, consisting of 
trained professional rehabilita- 
tion personnel, social service aides 
and physicians in the Board’s em- 
ploy, working together and oper- 
ating on a team casework ap- 
proach. This may entail a medical 
examination by our doctor, solely 
for the purpose of rehabilitation 
and case work development, if as- 
sertions on the “R” Form are sub- 
ject to question. 


Special Calendar 


To make certain that no one 
would be deprived of his legal 
rights, we have provided for a 
special Rehabilitation Calendar to 
adjudicate such issues as may 
arise. Most encouraging and re- 
flective of the spirit of coopera- 
tion is the fact that such formal 
referee action has not been re- 
quired in a single case since Sep- 
tember 15, 1959, when the pro- 
gram was commenced. 

Considering that our program 
is just out of its embryonic stage, 
we are much heartened by the 
picture that is beginning to un- 
fold. During its first nine months, 
we received 9740 Forms from em- 
ployers and carriers; they reveal 
that an “R” program was consid- 
ered in 7,137 cases; 4,226 received 
specialized evaluation; thereof, 
2675 were reported on favorably 
for rehabilitation, and in 1855 
cases—19 per cent of the 9740— 
the “R” program actually was in- 
stituted. This is indeed a hopeful 
portent for the future. 

We recognize the fact that early 
referral for rehabilitation is the 
prime requisite for its success. 
Under the new impetus we have 
given to rehabilitation in the State 
of New York, carriers and attend- 
ing physicians are themselves 
learning to exercise the necessary 
initiative for prompt considera- 


tion of a rehabilitation program. @ | 
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REINSURANCE 


SOUTH AND 


WATER STREETS, BALTIMORE 3 e 


SURPLUS and EXCESS LINES 


TELEPHONE SARATOGA 7-3500 


27 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK S @ TELEPHONE HANOVER 2-6384 


FACILITIES 


ARE THE DIFF HRRENCE 


A field representative re- 
ceives more service and is 
afforded more facilities 
through Security Benefit 
Life’s “Individualized Medi- 
cal Underwriting,” an ad- 
vanced and unique approach 
to standard and substandard 
risk appraisal. 


Efficient, well trained, per- 
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VERDICT 


Hospitalization Case Compares 
Diagnosis and Treatment 


Another court limits maternity benefits 
when contract is cancelled 
By Luke A. Burke, Member New York Bar 


“INCE the amounts involved in 

hospitalization cases are usu- 
ully not as large as fire, life or 
casualty cases, the amount of liti- 
gation in the appellate courts is 
not as great. However, in recent 
months the law reports seem to 
contain an unusual number of de- 
cisions on the subject. Since it is 
well for us to know the courts’ de- 
cisions regardless of the amount 
involved, I should like to report 
first the case of Simon v. Hospital 
Service Association of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania Court, 
March 24, 1960. 


Superior 


Diagnostic Treatment Out 


Here, the problem involved ther- 
apeutic versus diagnostic treat- 
ment. The insured’s “Blue Cross” 
contract specified that recovery 
was limited to hospital expenses in- 
curred for treatment and care of 
all illness and injuries, but hospital 
confinement for diagnostic pur- 
poses was not covered. The insured 
had severe abdominal pains and 
was hospitalized by her physician 
for thirteen days. Thereafter she 
was discharged, fully recovered. 
During her stay in the hospital she 
received bed rest, controlled light 
diets, analgesics, bartiturates, 
enemas, Nupercainal ointments, 
electrocardiogram, cholecystegram 
and X-rays. 

The company contended that the 
confinement was strictly diagnostic, 
refusing payment. The insured was 
successful in the trial court but the 
association appealed. The Appellate 
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Court covered the situation thor 
oughly, saying in its learned opin 
ion: 


Liability Set by Contract 


“The appellant’s liability is de 
termined by the contract. It cannot 
be required to pay for a hospitali- 
zation unless it agreed to pay for 
that hospitalization. If Mrs. Simon 
was admitted to the hospital for 
diagnosis rather than for treat- 
ment and care of an illness regu- 
larly accepted for treatment by the 
hospital, the appellant is not liable. 

“Diagnosis is defined at ‘the art 
or act of recognizing the presence 
of disease from its symptons, and 
deciding as to its character. De- 
termination of a type or condition 
through case or specimen study.’ 
Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary. When a person is ill, diag- 
nosis and treatment generally go 
hand in hand. Diagnosis is fre- 
quently a continuing part of the 
physician’s management of an ill 
person’s case. The defendant is not 
relieved from liability merely be- 
cause extensive effort is made to 
diagnose a patient’s illness during 
the time he is in the hospital in 
need of treatment and care. 

“Mrs. Simon’s illness was never 
diagnosed. During the thirteen 
days she was in the hospital numer- 
ous tests were made in order to 
arrive at a diagnosis, but her phy- 
sicians were not able to determine 
the cause of her illness. She was 
sent to the hospital because she 
was confined to her bed by an acute 


abdominal pain which was not re- 
sponding to treatment. She was a 
sick woman in need of treatment 
and care. 

“That the physicians had to limit 
their treatment and extend diag- 
nostic examination over a long pe- 
riod of time because they could not 
determine the specific cause of her 
illness does not alter the fact that 
she was admitted to the hospital 
because she was in need of treat- 
ment and care. When she entered 
the hospital she was ‘sick in bed’; 
when she left, she had recovered. 
She was not an ambulatory patient 
admitted for what is generally 
termed, in layman’s language, ‘a 
check-up.’ 

“As nearly all hospital patients 
require diagnostic tests along with 
therapeutic treatment, the excep- 
tion contained in the agreement 
must relate only to patients who 
are admitted for diagnosis as dis- 
tinguished from therapeutic treat- 
ment and care. It is an exception 
to the expressed liability contained 
in an agreement written by the ap- 
pellant and, if there be any ambi- 
guity in it, must be taken most 
strongly against the hospital as- 
sociation. If it is reasonably sus- 
ceptible of two interpretations, it 
is to be construed in favor of the 
assureds so as not to defeat, with- 
out plain necessity, their claim to 
indemnity which it was their ob- 


ject to secure.... 


“The appellant admits that the 
procedures followed in the hospital 
Continued on page 52 
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Continued from page 51 


in general terms may be called 
‘treatment.’ Mrs. Simon’s physician 
testified that she was admitted for 
treatment. Treatment involves not 
only surgery and administering 
medicine but also other procedures. 
(Cases cited.) Under the terms of 
the contract, however, if the only 


treatment for which she was ad- 
mitted to the hospital was diagnos- 
tic, the appellant would not be 
liable. 

“The appellant contends that the 
treatment was incidental to the 
efforts made in the hospital to di- 
agnose the patient’s illness and 
that ‘periods of hospitalization 
whereof the major portion is made 
up of diagnostic work are not cov- 
ered.’ Liability under the contract 
does not depend upon the time 
given in the hospital to testing for 
diagnostic purposes and the time 
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given to therapeutics. The time 
of taking an X-ray is not to be 
measured against the time involved 
in taking a pill. Provisions of a 
contract, as well as a_ statute, 
should be given a reasonable, work- 
able interpretation wherever pos- 
sible. 


Home Care vs. Hospital 


“The appellant further contends 
that the patient could have been 
given bed rest, special diet, pain- 
killing drugs, medicine to induce 
sleep, and other therapeutic treat- 
ment and care. This cannot be the 
test as to whether or not the pa- 
tient was admitted for treatment 
and care or for diagnostic pur- 
poses. Depending on the circum- 
stances, almost all therapeutic 
treatment given in a hospital might 
be given in the home. 

“The determination of whether 
Mrs. Simon was admitted to the 
hospital for diagnosis can be de- 
termined from a consideration of 
(1) the hospital records and other 
evidence showing what was done 
to her while she was there; (2) 
her physician’s expressed reason 
for admitting her; (3) her physical 
condition and the nature of her 
complaints immediately before and 
at the time of her admission; and 
(4) all the surrounding circum- 
stances. 

“The hospital record shows sub- 
stantial diagnostic procedures, but 
it also shows therapeutic proce- 
dures. Mrs. Simon’s physician testi- 
fied that she was admitted because 
she required treatment and care. 
The evidence establishes that she 
was suffering from an acute ab- 
dominal pain requiring her to re- 
main in bed for several days prior 
to her admission. There is no doubt 
that a person in her condition 
needed the treatment and care 
which is given in a hospital. After 
thirteen days of treatment, care 
and diagnosis she was discharged, 
her physical condition greatly im- 
proved. 

“Counsel for appellant argues 
that the trial judge should have 
accepted the opinion of his phy- 
sician-witness who testified that, 
based upon the examination of the 
hospital records, the hospitaliza- 
tion of Mrs. Simon ‘falls under the 
category for admission for diag- 
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nosis.’ This was opinion evidence 
given by a physician employed by 
the hospital association and who 
had himself passed upon the claim 
of Mrs. Simon in the first instance. 
It was his personal opinion con- 
cerning the liability of his em- 
ployer to the plaintiffs under the 
contract. As the trial court had a 
right to reject this testimony, we 
must ignore it. The credibility of 
the witnesses is for the trial court. 
Furthermore, it was the opinion of 
the witness on the issue of fact 
which was for the determination 
of the trial court. 

“There was sufficient evidence 
to support the finding of the court 
below that the wife-plaintiff was 
admitted to the hospital for treat- 
ment and care rather than diag- 
nosis, even though the evidence es- 
tablishes numerous tests were made 
solely for diagnostic purpose.” 


Different Finding 


A recent New York case ap- 
parently reaches a different conclu- 
sion but only the dissenting opin- 
ion gives a hint to the facts. This 
opinion states: 

“In my opinion there was suffi- 
cient evidence upon which to base 
a finding that respondent went to 
the hospital primarily for surgery, 
which turned out to be unneces- 
sary, and not primarily for diag- 
nosis. That evidence consisted of 
testimony (a) as to the diagnosis 
by respondent’s attending physi- 
cian of hiatus hernia, which was 
also the final diagnosis of the hos- 
pital, and (b) that all the tests 
performed by the hospital could 
have been performed in the doc- 
tor’s office, so that respondent prob- 
ably went to the hospital for some- 
thing other than mere diagnosis. 
The diagnostic tests were merely 
preparatory to possible surgery.” 
(Long Island College Hospital v. 
Hertz, New York Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division, February 29, 
1960) 

It would not be right to discuss 
“Blue Cross” cases and not men- 
tion Maternity Benefits (particu- 
larly for a writer with five chil- 
dren). The case of Lundquist v. 
Illinois Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, Illinois Appellate Court, 
February 8, 1960, presents an un- 
usual situation which the writer 
has not seen before. 
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On December 17,1956, the plain- 
tiffs were notified that their hos- 
pitalization policies would be can- 
celled as of January 1, 1957. This 
notice was in accordance with the 
terms of the policies. There were 
quite a few insureds affected by 
this cancellation. These (or their 
wives who were pregnant on Jan- 
uary 1, 1957 and who subsequently 
incurred maternity costs after Jan- 
uary 1, 1957) sued the companies. 
The provisions in question read as 
follows: 

“When the Insured, if a married 


woman, or the wife of the Insured, 
if a dependent, shall, while this 
policy is in force and after 10 
months from the effective date 
hereof, give birth to a child or 
children, the Company will pay the 
expense actually incurred in con- 
nection therewith... . 


“Grace Period: Unless not less 
than five days prior to the premium 
due date the Company has delivered 
to the Insured or has mailed to his 
last address as shown by the rec- 

Continued on page 54 
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ords of the Company written no- 
tice of its intention not to renew 
this policy beyond the period for 
which the premium has been ac- 
cepted, a grace period of thirty-one 
days will be granted for the pay- 
ment of each premium falling due 
after the first premium, during 
which grace period the policy shall 
continue in force.” 


Reversed on Appeal 

The plaintiffs were successful in 
the trial court but the decision was 
reversed on appeal. The appellate 
court felt thusly: 

“The plaintiffs-appellees orally 
argued, in substance, that the poli- 
cies gave the right to the insurer 
to cancel upon notice, but the in- 
surer will not be permitted to can- 
cel when such would operate as a 
fraud upon the rights of the in- 
sured. There are no facts, however, 
in the present record to indicate 
any ‘fraud’ by the insurer, which 
might conceivably bar it from ex- 
ercising its right to cancel or not 
to renew. And there are no ‘rights’ 
of the insured, under the circum- 
stances, adversely affected by the 
cancellation or non-renewal. The 
claim for indemnity here, in each 
case, originates, so far as material, 
only if the mother ‘give birth to a 
child or children’ at a time ‘while 
this policy is in force,’ and is only 
for ‘the expenses actually incurred 
in connection therewith, not to ex- 
ceed $60.00 if delivery is within a 
legally general operated hospital.’ 

“No indemnity is provided for 
pregnancy alone as such. There 
must be a birth of a child to come 
within the hazard covered, and, 
necessarily, that must occur while 
the policy is in force, and it is only 
for the expense actually incurred 
in connection with that birth (with 
limitations as to amount) that this 
policy insures against. Merely be- 
cause the mothers were pregnant 
as of January 1, 1957, does not 
mean that any liability of the in- 
surer under Part II—Maternity 
Expense—had become fixed, or had 
come into existence at that time.”@ 
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Earthquake 


Continued from page 37 


cent for the year 1933 as a result 
of the Long Beach earthquake. 

In extended coverage insurance, 
a single windstorm may involve a 
wide area and losses of substantial 
proportion have occurred in recent 
years in various parts of the United 
States. Most companies, however, 
limit their insurance writings in 
areas susceptible to hurricanes and 
the spread of risk evens out the ex- 
perience. 

Extended coverage insurance is 
widely purchased throughout the 
United States today, thus provid- 
ing a firm base for statistical anal- 
ysis. It is significant to note, how- 
ever, that the November 25, 1950, 
windstorm in the _ northeastern 
United States caused damage re- 
sulting in claims in excess of $200 
million, whereas the San Francisco 
earthquake of 1906 resulted in 
earthquake damage estimated at 
$90 million when converted to the 
1950 equivalent. 

In earthquake insurance the fre- 
quency or infrequency of earth- 
quakes in certain areas provides a 
serious problem for the underwrit- 
er. While he can see that reasonable 
underwriting based on well estab- 
lished principles will produce rea- 
sonable loss ratios for fire and ex- 
tended coverage insurance over say 
the next five or ten years, he cannot 
know what the earthquake experi- 
ence of his company will be over 
the next five years or even the next 
fifty years. Since most underwrit- 
ers don’t have a working span of 
fifty years, the problem is discour- 
aging both to the individual under- 
writer and the company he repre- 
sents. The company also knows 
that any excess profits from a pe- 
riod of good earthquake experience 
will be eaten up by taxes, because 
no provision has been made for ac- 
cumulating special earthquake re- 
serves. 

Another factor which influences 
earthquake insurance is the atti- 
tude of the insurance buyer. In 
the chart comparing fire and earth- 
quake written premiums in the 
United States for the period 1916 
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to 1957, certain trends exist. Fire 
insurance written premiums in the 
United States generally follow the 
economy. In the period 1916-1929 
a peak was reached followed by a 
sharp decline as a result of the 
1929 stock market crash and the 
following depression years. Fire 
Insurance premiums leveled off in 
the early thirties and then started 
a gradual climb in the early forties, 
followed by a sharp increase as a 
result of the war years, reaching an 
all time peak in 1951. 


quake written premiums in the 
United States and provides a good 
comparison of trends. 

The earthquake writings in Cali- 
fornia in 1916 were non-existent 
and the writings in the period up 
to 1924 were practically negligible. 
As a result of the Santa Barbara, 
California, earthquake in 1925, the 
premiums jumped to a substantial 
figure. This was followed by an- 
other downward trend which was 
reversed slightly as a result of the 
Long Beach earthquake of 1933 and 
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During this there has 
been a gradual downward trend in 
average fire insurance rates in the 
United States, and this is one rea- 
son for the apparent downward 
trend of premium writings for the 
period 1951 to date. In actuality, 
the amount of insurance at risk or 
the value of property insured has 
undoubtedly increased during this 
period, although premium writings 
have been reduced because of de- 
creases in rates. Some of these rate 
decreases are the result of experi- 
mentation in the multiple peril 
field by both fire and casualty com- 
panies. 

We also have a record of earth- 
quake insurance written in the 
State of California for the same 
period of time. The figures for 
earthquake insurance written on 
a nationwide basis are available for 
a shorter period of time, but un- 
fortunately there are gaps in the 
published figures for the 1940’s. 
However, California still represents 
more than 90 per cent of earth- 


period 


a 1950 1955 
the Imperial Valley earthquake of 
1940. 

It is interesting to note that the 
general shape of the California 
earthquake written premium curve 
follows closely the shape of the fire 
insurance premium curve for the 
United States indicating that the 
general economy still has an effect 
upon the writing of this type of in- 
surance. The curve also shows 
without question that serious earth- 
quakes have an effect upon the in- 
surance buyers attitude with re- 
spect to earthquake insurance, and 
that generally speaking, earthquake 
premium writings increased signifi- 
cantly after every serious earth- 
quake. These increases have been 
less prominent in later years but 
still exist. 

The general picture insofar as 
earthquake premiums are concerned 
is one which indicates that in- 
surance buyers are not convinced 
of the need for earthquake insur- 
ance and are prodded into buying 

Continued on page 80 
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“Magic Band’ 


Continued from page 43 


meaningful only if the transit num- 
ber and amount fields are encoded, 
as described below, on a sizable 
number of checks. Progress so far 
has been encouraging. For a num- 
ber of months, the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve has been preprinting 
the routing symbol-transit number 
in magnetic ink on all its own 


compared with only 16 per thou- 
sand in January. Outside New 
York City, 58 out of each one thou- 
sand items drawn on Second Dis- 
trict banks carried the routing sym- 
bol-transit number in June as 
against only 22 in January. 

To “qualify” its check forms for 
electronic handling, a bank may 
have to do some redesigning of its 
checks. However, the majority of 
check printers who are members of 
the Lithographers and Printers Na- 
tional Association have already re- 
designed their catalogue or stock 
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TRANSIT NUMBER 
FIELD 


The routing symbol- 
transit number tells 
the electronic equip- 
ment how to sort the 
check for its proper 
destination. 


charge. 


ON US FIELD 


At the bank on which the 

check is drawn the account 
number tells the accounting 
machine whose account to 


¥ 


AMOUNT FIELD 


The amount of the 
check should be 
encoded by the first 
collecting bank which 
has the necessary 
equipment. 





This number is used for 
identification and control 
purposes at the bank on 
which the check is drawn. 


checks. Fhe bank has also been 
supplying preprinted check forms 
to member and non-member clear- 
ing banks for drawing on their ac- 
counts at the “Fed.” 

The commercial banks have also 
made significant progress. A sur- 
vey in June revealed that 125 out of 
the approximately 1,000 banking 
offices to which the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank sends checks in 
the Second District had customers 
who were writing checks on forms 
that had the routing symbol-tran- 
sit number preprinted in magnetic 
ink characters. This was a three- 
fold gain since January 1960. Near- 
ly all New York City Clearing 
House banks had begun to provide 
their customers with preprinted 
checks. Eighty-two checks per 
thousand drawn on these banks car- 
ried the routing symbol-transit 
number in magnetic ink characters, 
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checks. Most printers, moreover, 
are prepared to assist the banks in 
the redesign of all special checks. 

Actually, as may be seen in the 
accompanying illustration, the 
MICR checks look very much like 
most conventional checks. How- 
ever, its length must be at least 
six inches and must not exceed 834 
inches. Width must fall between 
234 and 32% inches. Moreover—and 
this is crucially important—there 
must be a clear “Magic Band” %- 
inches wide, extending at least six 
inches along the bottom of the 
check from the lower right corner. 
No printing other than the pre- 
scribed E-13B characters in mag- 
netic ink is permitted in this space. 
Printing in non-magnetic ink of 
border lines is permitted in this 
band provided it does not interfere 
with the visual reading of the mag- 
netic ink characters. 


The redesigning of checks to open 
up this “Magic Band” may require 
that information now on checks be 
somewhat concentrated in other 
areas. One side benefit to banks is 
a probable significant reduction in 
the number of “headache” checks. 
Such non-standard checks cause er- 
rors and slowdowns in _ present 
check-handling procedures. 

The next step is to arrange for 
the preprinting in magnetic ink 
characters of the routing symbol- 
transit number in the position pre- 
scribed by the ABA. This in effect 
gives the check its “electronic ad- 
dress.” For banks not contemplat- 
ing the adoption of automated ac- 
count systems for their own check 
handling, no other action is neces- 
sary. Others, however, will wish 
to consider the preprinting of the 
customer’s account number in the 
“On Us Field” of the Magic Band. 
This is required to make checks 
compatible with a fully automated 
deposit-accounting system. 

Final step involves coding the 
amount in the “Amount Field.” 
This operation, which calls for en- 
coding equipment, can be performed 
by the first bank receiving the 
check that has such equipment. In 
connection with testing its newly 
installed equipment, the New York 
Federal Reserve will for the pres- 
ent encode the amount on some 
checks that are otherwise qualified. 


50,000 an Hour 


Many larger banks in the Second 
District have ordered or are con- 
sidering encoding equipment. To 
encourage wider use of encoding 
devices, the New York “Fed” will 
consider reciprocal agreements with 
member banks. Once fully encoded, 
the check becomes qualified for 
processing through equipment ca- 
pable of handling 50,000 checks an 
hour. 

Smaller banks would also derive 
a number of benefits from MICR. 
Moreover, a number of smaller 
banks may have depositors who 
draw large volumes of checks. These 
depositors who may be interested 
in using MICR in the “On Us 
Field” of the check, as well as in 
coding the amount, in order to 
make the check compatible with 
their own automated accounting 
systems. @ 
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meaningful only if the transit num- 
ber and amount fields are encoded, 
as described below, on a sizable 
number of checks. Progress so far 
has been encouraging. For a num- 
ber of months, the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve has been preprinting 
the routing symbol-transit number 
in magnetic ink on all its own 


compared with only 16 per thou- 
sand in January. Outside New 
York City, 58 out of each one thou- 
sand items drawn on Second Dis- 
trict banks carried the routing sym- 
bol-transit number in June as 
against only 22 in January. 

To “qualify” its check forms for 
electronic handling, a bank may 
have to do some redesigning of its 
checks. However, the majority of 
check printers who are members of 
the Lithographers and Printers Na- 
tional Association have already re- 
designed their catalogue or stock 
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FIELD 


The routing symbol- 
transit number tells 
the electronic equip- 
ment how to sort the 
check for its proper 
destination. 


charge. 
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At the bank on which the 

check is drawn the account 
number tells the accounting 
machine whose account to 
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AMOUNT FIELD 


The amount of the 
check should be 
encoded by the first 
collecting bank which 
has the necessary 
equipment. 





This number is used for 
identification and control 
purposes at the bank on 
which the check is drawn. 


checks. The bank has also been 
supplying preprinted check forms 
to member and non-member clear- 
ing banks for drawing on their ac- 
counts at the “Fed.” 

The commercial banks have also 
made significant progress. A sur- 
vey in June revealed that 125 out of 
the approximately 1,000 banking 
offices to which the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank sends checks in 
the Second District had customers 
who were writing checks on forms 
that had the routing symbol-tran- 
sit number preprinted in magnetic 
ink characters. This was a three- 
fold gain since January 1960. Near- 
ly all New York City Clearing 
House banks had begun to provide 
their customers with preprinted 
checks. Eighty-two checks per 
thousand drawn on these banks car- 
ried the routing symbol-transit 
number in magnetic ink characters, 
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checks. Most printers, moreover, 
are prepared to assist the banks in 
the redesign of all special checks. 

Actually, as may be seen in the 
accompanying illustration, the 
MICR checks look very much like 
most conventional checks. How- 
ever, its length must be at least 
six inches and must not exceed 834 
inches. Width must fall between 
2%4 and 324 inches. Moreover—and 
this is crucially important—there 
must be a clear “Magic Band” %- 
inches wide, extending at least six 
inches along the bottom of the 
check from the lower right corner. 
No printing other than the pre- 
scribed E-13B characters in mag- 
netic ink is permitted in this space. 
Printing in non-magnetic ink of 
border lines is permitted in this 
band provided it does not interfere 
with the visual reading of the mag- 
netic ink characters. 


The redesigning of checks to open 
up this ‘Magic Band” may require 
that information now on checks be 
somewhat concentrated in other 
areas. One side benefit to banks is 
a probable significant reduction in 
the number of “headache’’ checks. 
Such non-standard checks cause er- 
rors and slowdowns in _ present 
check-handling procedures. 

The next step is to arrange for 
the preprinting in magnetic ink 
characters of the routing symbol- 
transit number in the position pre- 
scribed by the ABA. This in effect 
gives the check its “electronic ad- 
dress.” For banks not contemplat- 
ing the adoption of automated ac- 
count systems for their own check 
handling, no other action is neces- 
sary. Others, however, will wish 
to consider the preprinting of the 
customer’s account number in the 
“On Us Field” of the Magic Band. 
This is required to make checks 
compatible with a fully automated 
deposit-accounting system. 

Final step involves coding the 
amount in the “Amount Field.” 
This operation, which calls for en- 
coding equipment, can be performed 
by the first bank receiving the 
check that has such equipment. In 
connection with testing its newly 
installed equipment, the New York 
Federal Reserve will for the pres- 
ent encode the amount on some 
checks that are otherwise qualified. 


50,000 an Hour 


Many larger banks in the Second 
District have ordered or are con- 


sidering encoding equipment. To 
encourage wider use of encoding 
devices, the New York “Fed” will 
consider reciprocal agreements with 
member banks. Once fully encoded, 
the check becomes qualified for 
processing through equipment ca- 
pable of handling 50,000 checks an 
hour. 

Smaller banks would also derive 
a number of benefits from MICR. 
Moreover, a number of smaller 
banks may have depositors who 
draw large volumes of checks. These 
depositors who may be interested 
in using MICR in the “On Us 
Field” of the check, as well as in 
coding the amount, in order to 
make the check compatible with 
their own automated accounting 
systems. @ 
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PROVED 
MERCHANDISE 


That Makes Money 


FOR YOU! 


Throughout our entire operating territory, 
National Reserve Life’s tested “merchandise” 
has proven sales appeal . . . because it pre- 
sents an unusually appealing INVESTMENT 
TYPE PROGRAM, plus a complete line of 
both Participating and Non-Participating 
Plans. In addition, Top Commissions plus 
numerous other benefits, Fully Paid Conven- 
tions (for both man and wife), Complete 
Home Office Cooperation and Highly De- 
sirable Territories . . . they are all yours with 
National Reserve Life! 


NCE COMPANY Write Today 


a «For Complete Information 
nenincanaies! 


Topeka » Sioux Falls If you want to make more money—and are ready for 


General Agent Opportunity, write us today! All corre- 

spondence in confidence. We will give you complete 

H. O. CHAPMAN information regarding the genuine money-making op- 
President portunities our Company offers you! 


S. H. WITMER 


Chairman of the Board 
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Selecting Consultant 


Continued from page 39 


that will take us to the promised 
land. 

Finally, top-drawer consulting 
recommendations, when exposed to 
management inertia and indecision, 
grow cold, old, and useless in. the 
bottom drawer. We _ should not 
make the mistake of regarding con- 


sultants as a race of supermen 
clothed in wisdom and _ superior 
judgment and incapable of human 
error. Nor should we define a con- 
sultant as an individual whose 
business is to enable us to go wrong 
with confidence. 

In realistically analyzing how a 
consultant should be used and what 
he can be expected to accomplish, 
our discussion will consider these 
major questions: 

How do you determine the need 
for consulting assistance? 

What are the criteria for select- 
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ing a specific consulting firm? 

The decision to employ consult- 
ing assistance may be a quick and 
arbitrary one, based on an approach 
more empirical than scientific. For 
example, your board chairman may 
decide that your sales organization 
needs a “going over.” Again, the 
president may say, “I want the 
compensation plan reviewed.” But, 
disregarding selection by manage- 
ment edict, how should you deter- 
mine whether you need outside 
help? 

Sometimes need becomes obvious 
when management has tried and 
failed to solve a particular prob- 
lem. More often the company does 
not have qualified personnel or per- 
sonnel that are available. Or per- 
haps management wants a fresh, 
outside viewpoint—or internal dif- 
ferences of opinion exist that can 
best be resolved by bringing in an 
impartial third party. Some man- 
agements bring in a consultant to 
approve their actions, to wash the 
dirty linen, or to solve problems 
where management has defaulted 
on its own responsibility. 

In my opinion, there are two 
basic categories of problems that 
generate a need for professional 
help. The first covers performance 
factors. In this instance, actual 
results or a lack of them provide 
excellent warning symptoms. Typi- 
cal symptoms requiring diagnosis 
include: 

High turnover of personnel in 
the organization. 

Declining sales or an unsatisfac- 
tory rate of growth. 

Rapid increases in costs. 

Drastic and unaccountable shifts 
in product mix. 

Loss of position in major ac- 
counts. 

Loss of position in major product 
lines. 

Excessive reliance by operating 
personnel on committees for deci- 
sions. 

The second category of problems 
on which management consultants 
can be helpful relates to new fields 
or new programs. Here their broad 
background in other companies 
gives them a set of sharp tools with 
which to attack your problem. A 
few of the more typical areas are: 

A market survey for a new prod- 
uct. 

An employee-attitude survey. 

An organization survey. 
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Training of personnel. 

Plant and equipment studies. 

The establishment of personnel 
selection programs. 

The recruiting of key personnel. 

Studies of channels of distribu- 
tion and concentration of sales ef- 
fort. 

An audit or review of a proposed 
program. 

Preparation of a compensation 
plan. 

Studies in product diversifica- 
tion. 

We should have sound and realis- 
tic standards to evaluate our oper- 
ating results. Under these condi- 
tions, when performance consist- 
ently falls below standard, the need 
for outside counsel can be more ac- 
curately determined. 

In selecting a firm, be realistic 
and open-minded. Steel yourself to 
follow rigid self-imposed standards. 
Don’t compromise, and don’t be 
taken in by double talk and glorious 
promises. Go to your banker, law- 
yer, public accountant, trade asso- 
ciation, or business acquaintance, 
and ask for a suggested list of firms 
to contact, but don’t be dispropor- 
tionately influenced by what they 
tell you. Their experience may be 
based on a set of ground rules not 
applicable to your situation. 

Now to specific cases: 

1. Clarify specifically in your 
own mind what you are going to 
ask the consultant to do. Set the 
limits of the work in terms of what 
functions you want either devel- 
oped or appraised. Open-end jobs, 
or “come-in-and-look-around boys” 
types of assignments, are frequent- 
ly a source of great disillusionment. 
Don’t start to select a firm until 
everyone in your organization who 
must approve and work on the proj- 
ect has a clear understanding of the 
objectives. 

2. When using a consultant for 
the first time, consider giving him 
a limited assignment in one spe- 
cific area—for example, a study of 
organization, a review of compen- 
sation, or an analysis of sales terri- 
tories. This approach provides 
time for getting to know one an- 
other. Moreover, it should enable 
you, at a modest cost, to evaluate 
the contribution and level of think- 
ing which the firm can offer you. 
This is important, because it is 









































FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS II - 
ELECTRICAL POWER 
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New in Boiler & Machinery— 
Functional Programming 


When you call on Royal-Globe’s Boiler & Machinery special 
representative for service on a risk, three important things happen. 
One, our planning specialist makes an on-the-scene analysis of the 


whole work-flow and of the functions 
of the individual units that make it up. 
Two, he distinguishes critical, semi- 
critical and non-critical units one from 
another by how vital they are to the 
whole process. Three, he quotes pre- 
miums based on the entire work-flow 
and on the functional distinctions he 
has uncovered. This classically straight- 
forward but nonetheless new approach 
gives your client a Boiler & Machinery 
program he will understand and really 
want. Functional programming is 
available coast-to-coast, border-to- 
border. If you want to sell B & M insur- 
ance, call Royal-Globe today! 
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Continued on page 60 INSURANCE COMPANY - THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD.- THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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his services. In fact, a few con- 
sultants are high-pressure experts. 

3. Talk to the principals in at 
least two or three consulting firms 
before making a final decision. You 
may also find it helpful to inter- 
view the staff men to be assigned 
to the work under the principal. If 
you feel that these are the kind of 
men whom you would like to have 
on your own team, the chances are 
that your organization will also 
fee] this way. If the partner con- 
sistently talks of his past exploits 
and the results achieved for other 
clients, instead of probing into 
your problem, be wary of him. If 
he guarantees to save you a definite 
amount of money, write him off, 
because this is dangerous ground. 

4. Remember that both small 
and large consulting firms have 
their places. Some of the smaller 
ones specialize in a given industry 
or in a given function, such as mar- 
keting or personnel recruiting and 
selection. Other firms may build 
their reputations on compensation 
problems or on sales training. The 
size of the firm is not an indication 
of its abilities, although you should 
always satisfy yourself with respect 
to: 

Its financial standing. 

The background and experience 
of its principals and staff members. 

The caliber of its clients. 

The amount of repeat business it 
obtains from clients. 

Its general reputation (although 
this is no guarantee of a reputa- 
tion in the field closely related to 
your specific problem). 

Its willingness to refuse a simi- 
lar assignment for one of your com- 
petitors unless cleared in advance 
with you. 

5. Ask the consultant for recent 
references on assignments compara- 
ble to the one he is going to do 
for you. He may have worked for a 
number of blue-chip companies on 
other problems—and he may have 
worked for them in the distant past 
—but this is not going to solve your 
particular problem. 

Get the names of a few specific 
companies and call them. Ask what 
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was done about the recommenda- 
tions. Also find out what manage- 
ment didn’t like about the consult- 
ant and what mistakes were made 
in carrying out the assignment. A 
management consultant may bury 
his mistakes—but you don’t want 
to be one of them. 

6. Insist that a written proposal 
be submitted by each consulting 
firm interviewed. It should out- 
line: 

What the work will cover. 

How the work will be done. 

Whether a written report is to be 
submitted. 

How long the study will take and 
an estimate of the cost. 

How much time the principal will 
spend on the assignment. It is 
both annoying and unethical for 
some partner to tell you how he is 
going to supervise the work per- 
sonally, and then rarely put in an 
appearance. 

In connection with consulting 
costs, it is important to remember 
that you usually get what you pay 
for. There are no bargains, and a 
“blue-plate special” is just that. 
Current rates may vary from ap- 
proximately $50 a day for a junior 
to $75 to $150 for a senior and 
$200 to $350 per day for a partner. 
To be fair, you might ask the prin- 
cipal to quote a range, such as $10,- 
000 to $12,000, plus out-of-pocket 
expenses. If the cost goes beyond 
the range quoted, a reputable firm 
will normally absorb the difference. 

As a final criterion for selection, 
consider the personality and back- 
ground of the principal who will 
handle the account. He should be 
a man with whom you can get into 
a tough verbal scrap but whom you 
will still admire and respect. 

In conclusion, I believe that the 
management consultant can make 
a real contribution, provided: 

We carefully define those types of 
problems suited to professional as- 
sistance; 

We select a firm with care and 
intelligence; 

We properly introduce the consul- 
tant to the assignment; 

We cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent; 

We implement approved recom- 
mendations; and finally, 

We allow sufficient time for our 
organization and personnel to ad- 
just to the newly installed course 
of action. @ 
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Crown LIFE’s 
GUARANTEED 


EQUITY 


a Soaring Sensation for the Sixties. 
The unique plan that was designed and demanded by 
leading brokers throughout the United States. 
High Cash Values from the second year 
... life insured cash values to 65 
and completely guaranteed in one low rate. 
No Dividend Doubts .. . No sliding rates. 
Perfect for Savings Plans with guaranteed growth 
Split Dollar Plans with a guaranteed face amount 
Self-financed Plans with minimum deposits . .. maximum flexibility 
Programmed Plans that incorporate 
Family Protection and retirement income 


TO: Brokerage Development Dept., 
Crown Life Insurance Co., 
120 Bloor St. East, Toronto, Canada 


Please send me Crown’s Guaranteed Equity Plan for 
When it’s new 
in town 
It comes from 
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Split Dollar 
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CITY STATE 
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Confidence... 


Your client’s confidence is your 
most valuable asset. Where 
property values are in question, 
always refer your client to a 
nationally known, reliable ap- 
praisal firm. 
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Michigan, Chicago 1. 
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tries, but they do have value be- 
hind them. Prices today do not 
discount those values nor the fu- 
ture potential. In these respects 
they are unusual. 

The oil group, for one, has been 
severely depressed due in large 
measure to a world wide glut of 
oil. Granted, the industry does 
not have the future growth poten- 
tial it had a few years ago. But 
it still has growth possibilities 
even though at a slower rate. 
Some oil stocks have been selling 
at prices that would indicate lit- 
tle or no investment interest and 
little or no growth possibilities. 
Continental Oil and Ohio Oil, for 
example, are both quality compa- 
nies well situated to benefit from 
the normal growth and demand 
for oil and oil products. Yet both 
these stocks are selling for prices 
that are low in relation to past, 
present and probable future earn- 
ings. Not to be overlooked is the 
respectable income a buyer re- 
ceives today on his investment. 

Then there are the cement com- 
panies selling in a range relative 
to earnings that would imply the 
building industry would remain in 
the doldrums and the Federal road 
building program would never get 
off the ground. Such a condition, 
of course, is not likely to come 
about. The national defense ef- 
fort will in itself stimulate road 
building, for roads are an essen- 
tial ingredient in any defense set 
up. Our growing population is 
bound to need more homes and 
industry more space. All need ce- 
ment in some form. 

You may say the change in de- 
preciation allowed for tax pur- 
poses has been an adverse factor. 
It has, but the cement companies 
made money prior to 1957 when 
the depreciation allowance was 
not available. General Portland 
Cement, by the way, has not used 
the special allowance in reporting 
earnings so no adjustments are 
necessary. 

Both these industries have been 
neglected and may be reaching a 
point where they could turn out to 


be a good addition to any port- 
folio. They are raw material in- 
dustries, and raw materials have 
a habit of responding to any infla- 
tion rumor. Congressional spend- 
ing next year might revive the 
bugaboo of inflation. 

Now let’s take a look at the 
utility industry where the-stocks 
of some electric utilities have been 
avidly bought while others have 
been neglected. Utilities are ba- 
sically a ccnservative type of in- 
vestment for the simple reason 
that growth usually continues re- 
gardless of the business cycle. The 
growth in earnings eventually re- 
sults in higher dividends. The 
investor consequently has a dou- 
ble advantage—an increasing in- 
come and a rising equity value. 
You can get both but not without 
looking for the unusual opportu- 
nity. 

With many utility stocks selling 
at extremely high price-earnings 
ratios, the investor would do well 
to consider those companies that 
have not been so much in the pub- 
lic eye. They are the ones likely 
to present unusual opportunities 
for future profits. 


Well Discounted 


An example of a stock that has 
already attracted investors is Vir- 
ginia Electric. It has had a steady 
but not spectacular growth in 
earnings, and the stock has re- 
flected it. But selling at 25 times 
the 1960 earnings estimate puts 
it in a position of well discount- 
ing the future. The company must 
have even greater earnings in the 
future to justify such a high 
price-earnings ratio. So one of the 
advantages of a utility—a rising 
equity value—is already well dis- 
counted. The income advantage is 
also weakened, for the dividend 
on Virginia Electric yields only a 
wee bit over two and one half per 
cent. 

When we invest, our main ob- 
jective is to make money. Unless 
the earnings of a company are go- 
ing to increase at a sufficiently 
rapid rate, within a reasonable 
length of time, we are not likely 
to find another investor to pay so 
high a price for it. There is such 
a thing as discounting the future 
too heavily. 

The reverse situation, that is 
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unusual at the moment, can be 
found in other utility stocks. New 
England Electric, for instance, 
does not operate in a rapidly ex- 
panding section of the country. 
But it does have an aggressive 
management and a _ steady, al- 
though comparatively small, rate 
of growth. The stock is not selling 
at an excessive ratio to earnings 
and yet those earnings are show- 
ing a definite upward trend. While 
waiting for higher earnings, the 
investor is receiving about a five 
per cent return on his money. 

Incidentally, New England Elec- 
tric, even with its slow growth 
rate, will probably give you a 
higher average rate of return over 
the next ten years than Virginia 
Electric with its more rapid 
growth rate. The reason is the 
difference in present yields. Start- 
ing out with a 5 per cent yield on 
New England Electric and a 2 per 
cent per year growth rate, you 
will be getting over 6 per cent in 
ten years. On the 2% per cent 
yield from Virginia Electric, grow- 
ing at a 9 per cent rate, you will 
have only a little over 4 per cent 
ten years from now. 

The principle of compound in- 
terest produces some surprising 
results. A strong trend in divi- 
dends does not necessarily justify 
the purchase of a stock on a cur- 
rent low yield basis. So if you 
want income—and some of us 
must have it—look for the unu- 
sual and less exploited utilities. 

These examples are offered not 
as buying recommendations but 
in the hope of stimulating inter- 
est in the search for the unusual. 
The stocks mentioned are not the 
only ones that offer attractive op- 
portunities. A little searching will 
turn up others with favorable 
prospects selling at reasonable 
prices in relation to earnings. 
Looking for the unusual while 
others can only see the obvious 
can be profitable. 

The stock market for some 
months now has been turbulent 
and erratic. Such a pattern can 
present many investment opportu- 
nities. By watching for those op- 
portunities, and fishing in the 
troubled investment waters, you 
should come across some unusual 
candidates for future growth and 
income. @ 
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ACCOPLAN Premium Budgeting. Interest rates are 
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premiums! 
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Reinsurance 


Continued from page 41 


insurance fund for the welfare 
benefits of its members. Stop loss 
reinsurance was proposed for the 
fund, but no American company 
could be found which was in a 
position to grant the coverage. In- 
quiries of Lloyds of London finally 
produced the following informa- 
tion: 

Two or three members of Lloyds 
have expressed an interest in writ- 
ing the coverage at about the pre- 
miums proposed for the case, but 
the Committee of Lloyds has de- 
cided against granting the cover- 
age. 

Another interest in the employee 
benefit field was in what seemed 
to be excessive competition on the 
basis of retention limits. Answers 
as to the actuarial basis for quota- 
tions were vague and stop loss re- 


basic mathematical and actuarial 
research in the employee benefit 
field. 

As an examiner of a life insur- 
ance company, I found a group 
insurance department that was los- 
ing money although dividends or 
refunds were being paid on some 
cases. This condition can result 
from the retention limit competi- 
tion without proper charges for the 
insurance function performed by 
the company. In other words, the 
company was not including proper 
nonproportional reinsurance pre- 
miums in its costs for group in- 
surance. The table on page 40 
shows premium rates as a percent- 
age of pure term costs. 


Employee Benefits 
One of the fields in which non- 
proportional reinsurance can prop- 
erly be used is that of employee 
benefit programs. This applies to 
insured plans as well as to self- 
insured or trusteed plans. The re- 


Competition has reduced these re- 
tention allowances so low that some 
companies may find that there is 
more profit in providing nonpro- 
portional reinsurance together 
with administrative and claim ser- 
vices for self-insured groups. 


Present Methods Expensive 


The reinsurance business of life 
companies is another field for non- 
proportional reinsurance. Many 
companies are finding that present 
proportional reinsurance methods 
are expensive beth because of the 
premiums paid and because of ad- 
ministrative costs. 

The principal purpose, or at least 
one of the principal purposes, of 
reinsurance is to eliminate exces- 
sive fluctuation in insurance costs. 
An excessive fluctuation is one 
which reduces surplus earnings to 
an extent that is objectionable to 
management. 

Proportional reinsurance elimi- 
nates excessive fluctuation only to 


the extent that excess claim pay- 
ments in any one year are the re- 
sult of claims for the larger 
amounts of benefits. Proportional 


tention allowance for group cases 
should include an insurance charge 
equivalent to an adequate nonpro- 
portional reinsurance premium. 


insurance calculations were dis- 
missed as an unnecessary frill. 
There seemed to be a tendency to 
substitute a polished veneer for 
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When Woodmen Accident and Life Company recently entered 
upon its seventieth year, its philosophy and aspirations were 
restated by the President, E. J. Faulkner, in these words: “Ever 
since our Company was founded in 1890, it has sought to earn 
and deserve the reputation of being a good company with which 
to insure. We work to assure that The Protecting Hand emblem 
on our policies of life and health insurance is a hallmark of 
quality, like sterling on silver. For seven decades, the Company’s 
guiding purpose has been to provide sound protection and re- 
| liable service at reasonable cost. That is our purpose today.” 
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US. 
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Career opportunities for men who seek success in the personal 

insurance business are brighter with Woodmen Accident and 

Life Company because of its unusual financial strength, modern 

and complete coverages, long history of outstanding performance, 
| and program of field representation through carefully trained, 
| locally-established specialists in life and health insurance. For 
| complete information, write to L. J. Melby, Vice President and 
Director of Agencies. 
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reinsurance does not protect 
against excess claims due to ac- 
cidental or fortuitous variations in 
the claim rates and claim costs. 

Catastrophe reinsurance and 
other forms of limited nonpropor- 
tional reinsurance provide more 
protection against such variations, 
but this reinsurance protection is 
limited. 


All Variations Covered 


The kind of reinsurance that 
protects against all fortuitous vari- 
ations in claim rates and claim 
costs is complete nonproportional 
reinsurance. The maximum amount 
of claim costs that an insurer can 
conveniently pay in one year for 
a specified collection of risks can 
be established in advance as the re- 
tention limit for the nonpropor- 
tional reinsurance. 

This amount can be expressed 
as a percentage of the expected 
claim costs for the insurance bene- 
fits in force during the year. The 
amount paid by the reinsurance 
company is based on the excess 
claims over this limit. 

Nonproportional reinsurance can 
be used for all types of life, ac- 
cident and sickness insurance and 
can be used by trustees of self- 
insured trusteed groups as well as 
by life insurance companies. 

For life insurance, claim costs 
can vary only by having the 
amount of benefits vary for the 
individuals included in the group. 
For sickness insurance, claim costs 
can vary not only because of vari- 
ation in the number of units of in- 
surance (such as the daily allow- 
ance for hospital care) but also 
because the cost for each unit can 
be variable (for example, the num- 
ber of days in the hospital). 

To keep the nonproportional re- 
insurance premium rate at a lower 
level and to keep the probability 
distribution formulas reasonably 
simple, other reinsurance methods 
should be used so as to limit the 
maximum amount of an individual 
claim that is included in the non- 
proportional reinsurance. 

Another reason for this is that 
it is not desirable to have the non- 
proportional reinsurance premium 
unduly influenced by very large 
amounts of insurance on a com- 
paratively small number of lives. 
The traditional nonproportional re- 
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insurance methods (Class A) 
should therefore be continued for a 
very large amount of life insur- 
ance or for a very large number 
of units of sickness insurance on 
one life. 

Under nonproportional reinsur- 
ance, the group of individual risks 
is considered as a collective risk 
subject to a variable amount of 
total claim payments. The original 
insurer of the group does not need 
insurance against average losses 
because he can provide for such 
losses in the original cost calcula- 
tions. It is excess losses in a short 
period of time for which the origi- 
nal insurer needs protection. 


Statistical Problems 


The two most important statis- 
tical problems for nonproportional 
reinsurance are the determination 
of the expected mean claim rate for 
the collection of risks and the mea- 
sure of the variation in that rate. 
These problems are essentially 
sampling problems with each pe- 
riod of insurance (usually a year) 
for each group being a sample of 
the experience for the very large 
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generalized collection of risks. 

Actuarial procedures should be 
used th~: will either eliminate or 
greatly reduce the effect of causes 
of variation so that the effect of 
each cause on claim rates is com- 
parable to that of each of the many 
unpredictable causes of chance va- 
riations in claim rates. The first 
requirement is, of course, satis- 
factory actuarial investigations to 
determine the exact effect of the 
larger measurable and predictable 
-auses of variation in claim rates. 

The results combined with an ac- 
curate census of a group can be 
used to determine an accurate esti- 
mate of average claim cost for each 
unit of exposure. This average is 
the true net premium (or pure net 
premium) per unit of exposure for 
the insurance and is also the mean 
claim cost rate per unit of ex- 
posure. With the mean claim cost 
rate calculated accurately for a 
group, the formula for measuring 
the possible variations in that 
mean rate can be simplified and the 
premium for nonproportional re- 
insurance can be determined more 
accurately.@ 
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PRODUCTS,SERVICES 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 69 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


Sanborn Map Company Issues 
New Fire Underwriting Guide 


Report No. 3 of series discusses gross lines, 
reinsurance practices, and property inspections 


What is the “underwriting pol- 
icy” that has enabled a leading fire 
insurance company to remain 
among the top volume leaders, yet 
consistently produce one of the low- 
est loss ratios? 

The successful company prac- 
tices are detailed in the latest of a 
series of booklets called “A Guide 
to Sound Underwriting,” produced 
by Sanborn Map Company. “Report 
No. 8” of the Guide series, the 
12-page booklet dwells in particular 
on practices relating to gross lines, 
reinsurance and inspections. Cop- 
ies in reasonable quantities are 
available free. 


For Further Information Circle 58 on Card 


Fire Safety in Power Plants 


Fire protection for power plants 
is described in a new bulletin is- 
sued by the Chemetron Corpora- 
tion. Extinguishing equipment to 
protect electrical installations is 
also described. 

The pamphlet shows “hot spot” 
hazards encountered in power 
plants. It lists the type of fire pro- 
tection best suited for generators, 
turbine and generator bearings, 
and turbine oil tanks. Protection 
for switch gear rooms, storage 
rooms for fuel and lubrication oil, 
cable ducts, coal pulverizers, and 
hydrogen detraining units is listed. 


The uses of carbon dioxide for 


purging generators of hydrogen, 
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for inerting generators prior to 
filling, and for inerting coal bunk- 
ers to prevent spontaneous heating 


are outlined. 
For Further Information Circle 59 on Card 


Get “Llaughter at Lloyd's” 


A limited number of the recent 
book, “Llaughter at Lloyd’s,” (de- 
scribed in the July SPECTATOR, 
Page 35), are available to readers 
on a first-come first-served basis. 


The book is a collection of humorous 
insurance drawings, centered on 
Lloyd’s, by the English cartoonist, 
H. M. Bateman. Stewart, Smith & 
Company offers single copies free. 
For Further Information Circle 60 on Card 


Folder on Fire Hoses 

A four-page folder, published by 
the Fyr-Fyter Company, describes 
many details of municipal fire 





Document Writing 


A new IBM system sup- 
plies business facts in 
three forms at once: Type- 
written copy, punched 
cards and paper tape. In 
a typical operation, the 
IBM 870 system will type 
orders, print stock selec- 
tion tags, and punch po- 
per tape and cards for 
input to accounting and 
computing systems. This is 
done in one operation. 
The system is particularly 
suited to companies. with . 
several distributing points 
and a data processing 
center. 

Depending on the needs 
of the user, any input-out- 
put combination can be 
set up. 


a 


For Further Information Circle 61 on Card 
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hoses. Feature and specification 
facts are given on the complete 
line of hoses supplied for municipal 
and volunteer fire departments. Con- 
solidated in one bulletin for the 
first time, the information aids 
comparison and correct hose selec- 


tion. 
For Further Information Circle 62 on Card 


Shelf Book Holder 


“Shelvies” neatly solve the prob- 
lem of holding books, records, 


eee > 


folders, directories, magazines up- 
right. Slender anodized aluminum 
rods adjust to any shelf height 
from 91%” to 14”. Bronze or alumi- 
num finish, $1 each. Manufacturer 
is the Hahn Company. 

For Further Information Circle 63 on Card 


Stapled Sheets Removable 


Bostitch, Inc., has introduced a 
new desk stapler with a new kind 
of staple. Both legs of the staple 
point in the same direction. This 
makes it possible to remove the top 
sheets of stapled papers without 
having to remove the staple itself. 


The remaining pages stay fastened 
together without having to be re- 
stapled each time. 

Banks and insurance companies 
find the new type of stapler useful 
for temporarily attaching checks to 
correspondence. A check or other 
paper can be easily removed from 
the rest of the file by picking it up 
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at the corner toward which the two 
staple legs point and giving a 
slight pull. 


For Further Information Circle 64 on Card 


Pocket Postal Scale 


A pocket postal scale made by 
the Postamatic Company sells for 
$1. The scale weighs first class let- 


~ 


ters and air mail up to four ounces. 
It gives the postal charge directly 
in the latest rates. Smaller than a 
fountain pen, the Postamatic scale 
weighs less than a half-ounce. It 
is made of plastic and is hand cali- 
brated. 

For Further Information Circle 65 on card 


Portable Adding Machine 
A ten-key adding machine fea- 
turing high speed operation has 


been announced by Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Company. The 
Series E machine is an electric 
companion model to the hand-oper- 
ated “Little Giant.” 

Cycling speed has been stepped 
up. The machine features easier 
multiplication due to placement of 
the repeat key. Small size and light 
weight make the E machine easily 
portable. 


For Further Information Circle 66 on Card 


Odor Removal Explained 


“What to do... after the emer- 
gency” is a new booklet published 
Continued on page 68 
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Stuart’s portrait of our first 
president so well brings out 
Washington’s steadfast charac- 
ter. For 161 years the Provi- 
dence Washington has been 
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agency system. 
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Continued from page 67 


by Airkem, Inc. as a service to the 
insurance industry and policyhold- 
ers. The illustrated, 12-page book- 
let describes how professional odor 
removal benefits the insured at the 
time of a loss. 

Publication points out that odors 
may linger for years even after 
soot and dirt have been cleaned up. 
Included is a two-page visual that 
diagrams how Airkem works, pre- 
sented in layman’s language. It is 
designed to aid the agent or ad- 
juster in settling claims. 

For Further Information Circle 67 on Card 


How to Own “Money Machine” 


Called “The Money Machine,” a 
recording with a special insurance 
message is offered by the Night- 
ingale-Conant Corporation. Nar- 
rated by Ear] Nightingale, the rec- 
ord is designed as an aid to the life 


insurance salesman. It demon- 
strates the answer to the vital ques- 
tion, “How much insurance do I 
really need?” and enables the pros- 
pect to reach a quick decision. The 
record is 3314 RPM 7” extended 
play. Single copy is $2.50 with re- 
ductions on quantity orders. 

For Further Information Circle 68 on Card 


CLU Correspondence Courses 


The Insurance Department of 
Southern Methodist University con- 
ducts correspondence courses to 
help students prepare for the an- 
nual Chartered Life Underwriter 
examinations. Offered as separate 
courses are Parts I, II, III, and 
IV of the CLU Program. Each part 
is taught by a professor qualified 
to give the candidate constructive 
criticism. Part V is a “comprehen- 
sive” of the first four parts. 
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Tuition for each course is $40. 
Each course is divided into 30 
lessons and carries four college 
credits after satisfactory comple- 
tion of the examination from the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers. Registration forms are 
available from the CLU Corre- 
spondence Division of the Univer- 
sity. 


For Further Information Circle 69 on Card 


Intercom Unit for Office 
Talk-A-Phone Company’s Chief 
Redi-Power Phone System provides 
complete intercommunication. The 
transistorized model was designed 
to overcome high noise levels. 
The Redi-Power is proportioned 
like a book. It is less than three 
inches high and lies flat on a desk. 
Each station receives its pre-deter- 
mined amount of volume. There 
is no division of output when more 
stations are called at once. Return 
speech from called stations is re- 


ceived at normal room volume. 
For Further Information Circle 70 on Card 


Pamphlet on Traffic Safety 


Woodmen of the World Life In- 
surance Society has distributed 
nearly half a million copies of a 
booklet on traffic safety to all 50 
states. Called “Am I My Brother’s 
Keeper,” the booklet was written 
as a public service by William A. 
Jones. 

The publication contains several 
sections for use by conventions, 
church groups, clubs and lodges, 
employees and for checking one’s 
personal driving habits. Sample 
copies are available from Woodmen 
of the World. 


For Further Information Circle 73 on Card 


Two-Way Radio for Business 


General Electric will soon market 
a table model, two-way radio for 
business firms. The compact radio 
can be used to talk to in-plant fac- 
tory vehicles, cars or trucks on the 
road, shoulder-strap portables, and 
shirt-pocket radios. New unit will 
cost less than floor-model base sta- 


tions. 
For Further Information Circle 74 on Card 


Automatic Photocopying 


Cormac 
has introduced the Cormac “300” 


Photocopy Corporation 


with Flo-Tronic control, an elec- 
tronic device. The Flo-Tronic, at 
the flick of a switch, automatically 
transfers the amount of developer 
needed from cartridge to tray in the 
morning. At night turning on the 
same switch circulates developer 
back to the cartridge. At the end 
of each cycle the timing mechan- 


ism shuts itself off automatically. 
For Further Information Circle 75 on Card 


Accident Yearbook 


The National Safety Council of- 
fers the 1960 edition of its statis- 
tical yearbook, “Accident Facts.” 
The publication contains thousands 
of facts and figures on all kinds of 
accidents — home, traffic, school, 
public, farm and work. Several sec- 
tions are devoted to work accidents, 
and provide a comprehensive back- 
ground for an industrial safety 
program. 

“Accident Facts” 
cident rates by major 
groups, and facts on _ accident 
trends and off-the-job accidents. 
The 96-page publication provides 
ideas and facts for making 
speeches, writing articles and plan- 
ning safety campaigns. 

For Further Information Circle 76 on Card 


contains ac- 
industry 


Insurance Consulting Service 


A new consulting firm. Q. A. 
Stewart & Associates, has been 
organized in Texas. The company 
will aid the merchandising and 
public contact functions of insur- 
ance organizations, and already 
services some 14 companies. Among 
its activities are sales consulting, 
marketing, manpower development, 
incentive and award programs. A 
brochure describing the Stewart 
facilities is offered free. 

For Further Information Circle 77 on Card 


Semi-Dry Diazo Papers 

A full line of semi-dry diazo sen- 
sitized papers is available from the 
Ozalid Division of General Aniline 
and Film Corporation. This is the 
first time these semi-dry materials 
have been offered by Ozalid. They 
were developed for drafting room 
use and office copying, and are in- 
terchangeable with moist diazo ma- 
terials. 

Called Ozafax, the new papers 
come in a variety of weights and 


colors, and in different speeds. 
For Further Information Circle 78 on Card 
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Public Actuaries’ “Proceedings” 

The ninth edition of “The Proceeding 
of Actuaries in Public Practice” is now 
of the papers are published in non-techni 
give the layman an understanding of the 
Subjects relate to life companies, casualt 


funds of all types, fraternal groups, bank 
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panies, schools, and professional groups. 
published by the Conference. $12.50. Th 


“Proceedings,” Volumes I-VIII are available at $60 per 
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Guide for Risk Managers 


A new report by the American Management A ation 
is titled “Risk Management Today.” Risk ma 
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Book Gives Fraternal Statistics 
The 1960 edition of ‘Combined Stat 
dated Chart of Fraternal Societies” ha 
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For Further Information Circle 281 on Ca: 


Insurance Courses in Foreign Schools 
Insurance is a subject of instruction in 
niversities in 55 countries outside the Un 
cording to a research study by the Ameri 
Life Underwriters. The study, “Insurance Ci 
leges and Universities Outside the United 

written by Dr. Davis W. Gregg and Mr 
Longo. 

In order to make the data useful to all th 
pated in it, the Summary and Appendixes 
printed in English, French, Spanish, German, 
Portuguese. The colleges and universities 
ance courses have 689 faculty members par 
instructing approvimately 456 courses. As i 
States, the most widely offered insurance « 
described as “Principles of Insurance.” $2.50 
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CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 68 and 71 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


‘FamilyDeductible Permits 


More Liberal Protection 


Covered expenses of family combined in Major Medical 
plan with just one amount deducted from total paid 


Group major medical insurance 
plans offered by Massachusetts 
Mutual Life are now available with 
a “family monthly deductible.” It 
provides that all insured members 
of a family are eligible for benefits 
in any month in which the family’s 
combined covered expenses exceed 
the deductible. 

Under the usual plan with a de- 
ductible amount, each member is 
subject to the amount set before 
benefits are paid. Under the family 
deductible, only one stated amount 
is deducted from the total covered 
expenses incurred regardless of how 
many of the family are involved. 
Each person covered is eligible for 
the maximum benefits as under 
present plans. 


For Further Information Circle 220 on Card 


Farm Package Policy 


The American Insurance 
Group’s new farmowners package 
policy has now been approved in 
four additional states, Iowa, In- 
diana, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. The form was first ap- 
proved in Illinois three months 
ago. 
The policy extends coverage to 
the dwelling, household effects and 
private garages comparable to that 
provided under Homeowners Form 
#2. In addition, basic limits of 
$10,000 Bodily Injury, $10,000 
Property Damage and $250 Medi- 
cal Payments are available under 
the Comprehensive Personal Liabil- 
ity section. Employer’s Liability 
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and Animal Collision can be added. 

For an additional charge, pro- 
tection for the barns, outbuildings 
and farm implements against the 
perils of fire, windstorm, hail, air- 
craft, vehicle, explosion, riot and 
smoke may be added by endorse- 
ment. 


For Further Information Circle 221 on Card 


Flexible Life Contract 

The Director, a policy offered by 
Mutual Trust Life, permits the 
insured to “direct” changes in his 
insurance to meet his changing 
needs. An exchange provision at- 
tached to the basic endowment 
income policy allows’ several 
changes in plan. 

The insured can change to or- 
dinary life up to age 40 without a 
medical. He can then pay the or- 
dinary life premium at the issue 
age of the original plan. He may 
get a cash refund for the difference 
between the cash value of the en- 
dowment income and the ordinary 
life policies at the time of the ex- 
change. Or he may select a higher 
investment plan at a future date. 


For Further Information Circle 222 on Card 


Kit for Surety Bonds 


The Stuyvesant Insurance Com- 
pany has entered the surety field 
with complete court and fiduciary 
bond service. Same day service will 
be offered attorneys and a lawyers’ 
kit now is being distributed. 


The kit contains post card appli- 
cations, rate charts with a break- 
down of all classes of bonds and 
advance premium reductions, and 
an explanation of available cover- 
ages. Business will be handled 
through the company’s Bonding 
Department in Newark N. J. 


For Further Information Circle 223 on Card 


Group for College Fraternity 


A life insurance program em- 
bracing all the undergraduate 
members of a college fraternity 
has been inaugurated by Citizens 
Life of New York. Under this pro- 
gram an individual $1,000 policy 
for each undergraduate member is 
issued on a guaranteed basis re- 
gardless of the state of health or 
past medical history of the appli- 
cant. 

In April of the undergraduate’s 
senior year, the $1,000 policy auto- 
matically becomes a $10,000 policy. 
Alumni members of the fraternty 
are now being offered this policy in 
amounts up to $10,000. 


For Further Information Circle 224 on Card 


Family Medical Plan 


Provident Mutual has a new 
Hospital-Surgical policy guaranteed 
renewable for life. Issued to age 
60, it may provide first-dollar 
coverage, or have a $25 or $50 
deductible. Daily hospital benefits 

Continued on page 72 
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Continued from page 71 


of up to $20 and surgical schedules 


with maximums of $200, $300 and 
$400 are issued. 
Individual and family plan poli- 


cies are available except in a few 
With jets zooming over the seven seas — with more passenger states where approval is pending. 
miles being flown daily — with new airports building and old Owners of old policies are being 
ones expanding their facilities to accommodate this increased given the privilege to change to the 


air traffic, aviation bursts forth as a major lucrative field for new, more liberal plan. 
insurance. For Further Information Circle 225 on Card 





Our several branch offices, located strategically across the nation, are ready ® ° 
and able to suggest means of increasing your aviation business - even to Annuity Paid Annually 


personal cooperation if the occasion demands. — R a 
Casa ce Fag: =< The Pension Accumulator is a 
eS a 


A sales kit containing information on all forms == new annual premium deferred an- 
of aviation coverage is ready for your files and __ munca My nuity offered by Confederation 
yours for the asking. Write for it today. snes * PR aR seam Life, Toronto. Plan is issued at any 
With the sales kit we will send free age from 0 to 65 in units of $100 
an attractive embossed reminder sign : E : annual premium. There are dis- 
for desk or wall use. - 1 : counts for quantity. 
: Retirement income will normally 
UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS INC. begin at any age from 60 to 70. 
Aviation Managers Annuity values are based on a 
110 WILLIAM STREET ¢ NEW YORK 38, N.Y. generation approach. Options in- 
CHICAGO * ATLANTA * DALLAS + HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO clude income guaranteed for either 
10 or 20 years. Dividends may be 
used to increase the amount of re- 
tirement income. Guaranteed non- 
LIFE ; e forfeiture benefits include a paid-up 
annuity feature. Total disability 
ACCIDENT e HEALTH jugs g waiver of premium may be added, 
; } with or without monthly income. 


lO ane Vara-Vile)y| : “Gs oe ie } For Further Information Circle 226 on Card 


GROUP |} | | a," Medical with Double Indemnity 


A Medical Pay policy for assigned 
and surcharge risks drivers and 
families has been introduced by 
‘Southland - Li 2 Beneficial Standard Life. Plan has 

icomponyf | a double indemnity feature. The 
coverage carries blanket medical 
expense benefits of $500 minimum 
and $2,500 maximum for costs of 
doctors, nursing, surgical, hospital, 
WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. ambulance, and X-ray services. Ac- 
Consulting Actuaries cidental death benefits go as high 
Insurance Accountants as $10,000. Benefits are paid in 

200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street addition to any other coverage. 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Calif. Double indemnity is provided, 
without corresponding increase in 
iat Otel Rabe Sati Sergperiat on iemstepoeird ane holi- 
Imprinted Especially for You To Create Prestige: days. According to statistics, the 
EXECUTIVE VIEWPOINTS ... INSURED PENSIONS... EM- travel accident ratio is reported 40 
PLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN REVIEW ... NET AFTER TAXES... per cent higher on week-ends and 
BUSINESS SECURITY . oe ;, INSURANCE BUYERS NEWSLETTER holidays. Travel, auto, pedestrian 


and boating accidents are also 
CHARLES BD. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES Sh C., Publishers covered under the new policy. 
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Group MM Added to ‘Blues’ 


Major Medical coverage for 
groups of 10 or more employees as 
a supplement to local Group Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield Plans, is 
offered by Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark. A series of standard ma- 
jor medical plans are offered for 
groups of 10 to 50 lives and for 


groups of 50 or more lives. 
For Further Information Circle 228 on Card 


Guaranteed Renewable Health 


Continental Assurance has a new 
guaranteed renewable basic hospi- 
tal plan. The policy offers four dif- 
ferent kinds of basic coverage. 
These are: (1) A lifetime premium 
plan with benefits paid up to 31 
days. (2) A paid-up at 65..plan 
with benefits payable for 31 days. 
(3) A lifetime premium plan with 
benefits paid for a maximum of 365 
days. (4) A paid-up at 65 plan with 
benefits up to 365 days. 

Both individuals and families are 
eligible. Daily hospital benefits up 
to $25 are paid, plus miscellaneous 
hospital benefits, and maternity 
and emergency accident benefits. 
A surgical rider can be added. The 
insured may choose no deductible, 
$50 or $100 deductible applying to 
the daily and miscellaneous bene- 
fits. 


For Further Information Circle 229 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE has 
reduced by about 30 per cent the 
monthly manual premium rates for 
non-occupational Group Accidental 
Death and Dismemberment insur- 
ance written in conjunction with 
group life. Reductions and realign- 
ments for 24-hour coverage have 
also gone into effect. Premium rates 
are slightly higher when not 
written along with group life. 

MARKEL SERVICE, Richmond, Va., 
now insures bus risks through the 
Wabash Fire and Casualty of In- 
dianapolis. Truck operations ser- 
viced by Markel are insured by 
Allstate. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
has increased the income dividends 
payable for most age groups with 
retirement income and retirement 
annuity policies, and proceeds be- 
ing paid under life income options. 

NATIONWIDE GENERAL began sell- 
ing merit-rated auto insurance in 


September 1960 








Florida on August 1. A member of 
the Nationwide Group, the company 
markets only the merit-rated cover- 
age, called “Safe-T-Rate.” 

NATIONAL LIFE of Vermont has 
made its low net cost ordinary life 
policy available to pension and de- 
ferred profit-sharing plans, for the 
portion of the death benefit in ex- 
cess of the guaranteed issue limit. 
Such excess must be $20,000 or 
more ($10,000 for increases). Com- 
pany has also adopted new rates 
for single premium annuities. 


New YorK LIFE has published 
new ratings for skin and helmet 
diving and dropped or sharply re- 
duced extra charges for foreign 
residence and travel. Scuba (air 
tank) divers who dive no more than 
20 times a year to depths of 40 
feet or less and amateur splash 
divers are insured at standard 
rates. 

UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT has 
increased its non-medical limits on 
all plans of life insurance. For ages 
10-30 limit is now $30,000. @ 





Congratulations from the 


You'll enjoy “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” 


Sundays, CBS-TV 


Prudential to Brokers recently awarded the 
Chartered Property and Casualty 


Underwriters Key... 


The unfailingly high professional standards 


advocated by the Chartered Property and 


Casualty Underwriters reflect credit on the 


entire insurance industry. 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


TO OVER 35 


MILLION PEOPLE—INSURANCE MEANS PRUDENTIAL 
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“Your Agency Should 
Represent the Atlantic 
i Companies 


Because... 


Kem 


“You'll find Atlantic flexible, cooperative, 
open-minded, ready to solve your problems. 
They listen to agents. 

“In planning a new commercial policy, 
Atlantic first asked agents what they wanted. 
The policy that resulted was actually based 
on agents’ recommendations. 

“Another thing. Atlantic’s advertising and 
‘public relations programs tell the public to 


buy insurance from you, the independent 
agent or broker. And Atlantic prepares 
special advertising for agents’ use entirely 
omitting the Companies’ name. 

“For real help in meeting competition, 
look to the Atlantic Companies: Centennial, 
the stock company—and Atlantic, the quality 
mutual with the long reputation for giving 
the producer the services he needs.” 


Have one of our Special Agents come and tell you how our unique team—stock 
company and mutual company—can help your agency grow. Your inquiry is invited. 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


e CENTENNIAL 


Home Office: 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
28 Offices in Cities from Coast to Coast 


Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
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Marine Meeting 


Continued from page 35 


The results of the mutual com- 
panies in the table showed ocean 
marine net premiums written in 
1959 of $21.7 million and losses of 
$10.6 million. The increase in pre- 
miums of $7.4 million was about 
one half of the total increase for all 
companies. 

During 1958 the mutual loss ra- 
tio was unusually high, amount- 
ing to 64.7 per cent and in 1957 
the loss ratio was 62.9 per cent. 

America must continue to be a 
substantial factor in international 
shipping and in ocean marine un- 
derwriting. America cannot be 
wholly self-supporting in the field 
of international commerce and ship- 
ping without having a full Amer- 
ican registry of American bottoms 
and without adequate domestic 
ocean marine insurance facilities. 
Our foreign trade must expand on 
a sound basis and so must our in- 
surance underwriting. @ 


Building Facts 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. Dr. 
Wernher von Braun, America’s 
foremost rocket expert, will be the 
main speaker at the formal dedi- 
cation ceremony for National Life 
of Vermont’s new home office build- 
ing on October 11. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. New 
England Mutual Life plans a ma- 
jor addition, doubling the size of 
its home office building. Wings 
and front of the present building 
will be built up to the 10-story 
level of the central part of the 
structure. New floors will add 248,- 
000 sq. ft. of office space to the 
company’s facilities. Construction 
will probably start this fall at an 
approximate cost of $7.5 million. 
Architects: Hoyle, Doran and 
Berry, successors to Cram and 
Ferguson, who designed the plans 
for the original building. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. Allstate con- 
ducted opening ceremonies May 24- 
25 at its newest regional building. 
Building contains 61,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space and is headquarters for 
Cross Country Life, new Allstate 
subsidiary. 
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On the Zo... 


IN SALES 
PROMOTION 


Award-winning sales promotion and advertising is nothing new 
for Life of Georgia. Three times in recent months the Company 
has received national recognition for outstanding sales and ad- 
vertising material. These awards are indicative of the growing 
emphasis Life of Georgia is placing on a creative sales promo- 
tion program designed to keep its field force informed, enthusi- 


astic, and successful. 
LIFE Combawy 


or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 





E. P. HIGGINS & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


Pension Consultants 4 ! 
Bourse Building Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance—Pensions 


2801 North Meridian St. 5002 Dodge St. 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. Omaha 32, Neb. 














REINSURANCE 


Fire 
Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Security Mutual Casualty Company 


/ 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD. i) CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 











Earthquake 


Continued from page 55 


coverage only as a result of serious 
earthquakes or the requirements of 
mortgages. 

This same attitude can be fur- 
ther emphasized by studying the re- 
lationship of fire premiums and 
earthquake premiums in Califor- 


nia. The total fire insurance pre- 
miums written in California in 
1956 amounted to approximately 
115 million dollars and if we esti- 
mate an average rates of 35¢-40¢ 
per $100 of insurance this indicates 
that the value of property insured 
is approximately $40 billion. 

The 1956 earthquake written pre- 
miums in California were slightly 
in excess of $6 million, and estimat- 
ing an average earthquake rate of 
$1.00 at 50 per cent insurance to 
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Special Risks 


UNIVERSAL 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE 


1000 NORTH DELAWARE e INDIANAPOLIS 2, INDIANA 


A CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY 


Complete 


Actuarial and 


Engines 


value, would indicate the value of 
property insurance against earth- 
quake is $1.2 billion or less. The 
conclusion, then is that less than 
5 per cent of the property in Cali- 
fornia insured against by fire is 
also insured against the peril of 
earthquake. On a nationwide basis 
the figure would be much less. 

The companies thus find them- 
selves in a quandary. The present 
level of earthquake premium writ- 
ings is not broad enough to justify 
significant rate decreases. On the 
other hand, if earthquake rates 
were reduced and earthquake in- 
surance was written on a broad 
scale, the companies would be bet- 
ter off and the public better pro- 
tected. Unfortunately, there is no 
guarantee that a reduction in earth- 
quake rates would result in large 
scale buying of earthquake insur- 
ance. 

The attitude of the insurance 
buyer bears out the well estab- 
lished conclusion that earthquake 
insurance is a catastrophe type of 
coverage. As a catastrophe cover- 
age, it is generally recognized that 
deductibles which require the buyer 
to assume a certain part of the 
loss are a necessity if insurance 
rates are to be within reach of the 
average buyer. 


Deductible Needed 


A mandatory deductible on build- 
ings is needed to eliminate argu- 
ments over the cause of minor 
cracking of plaster and _ other 
maintenance deficiencies which are 
not generally caused by earth- 
quakes but are the result of build- 
ing age, and are often caused by a 
slight settlement of the building it- 
self. 

Thus the attitude of the insur- 
ance buyer with respect to earth- 
quake insurance should be re-ana- 
lyzed. If buyer interest indicates 
earthquake insurance could be sold 
on a much wider scale at lower 
rates, earthquake insurance statis- 
tics indicate rate reductions would 
be justified. The fact that less 
than 5 per cent of the value of prop- 
erty insured in California against 
fire is also insured against the peril 
of earthquake may be related to 
the fact that earthquake rates have 
generally been static in that State 
since 1932. @ 
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These Names Make News: 


Trainer, Fitzhugh, Heacock 


Crampton Trainer has been pro- 
moted to senior vice president 
and treasurer of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies. He suc- 
ceeds the late Morgan Brainard, 
Jr., as chief financial officer. 

Gilbert W. Fitzhugh has been ap- 
pointed vice president and gen- 
eral manager for Canada of the 
Metropolitan Life. He had been 
vice president in charge of com- 
pany planning and development. 

A. Earl Heacock has been elected 
chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of the Pacific 
of New York Group, comprising 
the Pacific Insurance of New 
York, the Bankers and Shippers 
of New York, and the Jersey In- 
surance Company of New York. 
Clinton V. Meserole, Jr. was 
elected president of the compa- 
nies. 


Robert F. Rosen- 
burg has been 
elected president of 
North American 
Company for Life, 
Accident and 
Health, subsidiary 
of CLT. Financial 
Corp. He had been 
vice president of 
Berkshire Life. 


Lyle H. Keller has been appointed 
chief examiner, a new position 
in the Utah State Insurance 
Commission. He had been asso- 
ciated with Walter C. Green, 
consulting actuary. 

Mansell G. Piper has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president 
and general manager of North- 
ern Founders Insurance, Bis- 
marck, N. D. He had been with 
North Central Life as vice pres- 
ident and treasurer. 
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Denzel B. Rogers has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president 
of Southeast Title and Insur- 
ance, Lake Park, Florida, in the 
MacArthur Insurance Group. 
He had been president of Home- 
owners Mutual and Homeowners 
Insurance, Chicago. 

Walter O. Menge, president of the 
Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., was elected chair- 
man of the board of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company 
of New York. Fred W. Clark, an 
officer of the parent company, 
was named president. Robert J. 
Murphy, CLU, has been named 
vice president in charge of agen- 
cies. 

Ralph J. Shillinglaw has _ been 
named vice president and direc- 
tor of agencies for General Life 
Insurance Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wisc. He had previously served 
as manager of the Fish and 
Schulkamp agency. 

Horace R. Baker, Jr., previously 
associate, has been promoted to 
the position of counsel by John 
Hancock Mutual Life. 


Charles M. Hansen has been ap- 
pointed administrative vice 
president and actuary of Com- 
merce Insurance, Chicago. He 
has been with the Illinois and 
Missouri insurance departments. 

Ralph G. Starke has been elected 
first vice president-investments, 
for Berkshire Life. He became 
vice president of the company 
in 1959. 

Richard H. Work, previously an 
assistant vice president of Stuy- 
vesant Insurance, has_ been 
elected vice president of South- 
ern General, another member of 
the General Acceptance Corpo- 
ration group of companies. 

Elmer L. Nicholson has_ been 
named agency vice president of 
Connecticut General Life. He 
has been second vice president 
since 1958. 

William H. Huntting, secretary, 
has been elected vice president 
of Safeguard Insurance Com- 
pany. He also becomes assis- 
tant manager of London & 
Lancashire. 

Continued on page 82 


Retiring State Mutual In- 
surance Co. president 
Holley K. Fisk (at far left) 
is shown with the Flint, 
Mich., firm's new presi- 
dent, Felix Witt (r.) and 
Alex Little, general man- 
ager. 
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NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Continued from page 81 


William B. Harwood, Jr. and Rich- 


months with a Chicago firm. 


Mrs. Helen Millett, Penn Mutual, 


Minneapolis, has been elected 
chairman of the Women Leaders 
Round Table of the National 
Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. Mrs. Marion Gilmore, John 


J. O'Meara, assistant director 
of advertising, Aetna Casualty 
and Surety, was named first vice 
president. Joseph W. Landers, 
advertising manager, American 
Fire and Casualty, was named 
secretary-treasurer. 


Hancock, was elected vice chair- Arthur C. Dannecker, Jr., director 
of advertising, Ohio Farmers 


ard A. Mittnacht have been 

elected vice presidents of John- man. 

son & Higgins. T. Ramsay Tayler, assistant sec- Companies, was named second 

Jim B. Sturgis has resumed the retary, United States Fidelity vice president. 

position of vice president and and Guaranty, has been elected Denman Moody, attorney, was 

general manager of Old Security president of the Insurance Ad- elected president of the Interna- 

Life. He returns after four vertising Conference. William tional Association of Insurance 
Counsel. Payne Karr of Seattle 
was named president-elect. 


Margaret Brand 
Smith has been 
elected president of 
Union Bankers In- 
surance. She had 


4 : . een executive vice 
0 3 : : : : president, and is 
os - a . president of Gen- 


eral Insurance In- 


a aieiien x, . a 3 t vestment. 
CHARTING Re: B. L. Carter, Pioneer Life, Gads- 


den, has been elected president 


cr Var le of the National Association of 
Lf f Life Companies. Ellis Arnall, 
. Coastal States, was named chair- 


man of the board; Don J. Will- 


] : mon, United Bankers, chairman 
con a - of the executive committee; 


Herbert L. Thomas, Jr., First 

Pyramid, secretary, and C. H. 

and prospects the facilities of the Poindexter, Coastal States, trea- 
Kemper Insurance Companies... : > surer. 

featuring : John L. Briggs, vice president of 

é Southland Life, has been nomi- 

eeeaill lines of insurance including Ocean Marine, with a new nated to be president of the Life 

Outboard department handling the truly competitive, fastest- Advertisers Association. L. Rus- 

selling deal in years sell Blanchard, Paul Revere 

Life, is on the slate as vice pres- 
ident. 

Hubert W. Yount, executive vice 
president of Liberty Mutual, has 
been elected president of the 
American Institute for Prop- 
erty & Liability Underwriters. 

Frank E. Raab, CPCU, has been 





when you offer your policyholders 


« « e dividend-paying policies (more than $325,000,000 returned to 
policyholders since organization in 1912) 


« «top-notch engineering and claim service facilities located at 
strategic points from coast to coast. Special Catastrophe Plan 
for adjusting losses from Major disasters 


e ¢ e unquestioned financial security 


e « ¢ the Kemper Insurance Plan for budgeting premiums, designed 
especially with the agent in mind 


All this plus extensive network television advertising support with 
a full line of advertising aids for the local agent, and complete 
educational facilities for agent training and review. These are just 
a few of the facilities Kemper Insurance offers to nee agents de- 
velop business in today’s intensively competitive market. For de- 
tailed information, write to 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
American Motorists Insurance Company 
American Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company 
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appointed to the board of direc- 
tors of The Society of CPCU. 
The vacancy was created when 
Charles Rathbun, CPCU, was 
transferred to the home office of 
American Insurance as_ vice 
president and assistant to the 
president. 


Charles W. Ferguson, president of 


Balboa Insurance, and Z E. 
Rice, president of Enterprise 
Insurance, were elected to the 
board of Western Insurance In- 
formation Service. 
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Arthur H. Henderson (I. above) has been 
elected administrative vice president of 
American International Underwriters Corp. 
He also continues as assistant to the presi- 
dent. Charles R. Smith has been elected a 
vice president, and will head the fidelity 
and surety department. 


George A. Wilcox, formerly man- 
ager of the Central Texas 
agency, has been named direc- 
tor of training for Great South- 
ern Life. 

Robert J. Coyne and Paul L. Kohn 
have been promoted from assis- 
tant secretaries to secretaries 
for Zurich-American. 

Ray M. King has been appointed 
director of the eastern division 
of the National Automobile 
Theft Bureau. He had been as- 
sistant director since 1953. 

Newman E. Long, CLU, has been 
named president of the Insti- 
tute of Insurance Marketing, 
Southern Methodist University. 


Betty S. Martin (I.) 
has been appointed 
director of the wo- 
men's division of 
the Institute of Life 
Insurance. She suc- 
ceeds Marion Stev- 
ens Eberly, who is 
retiring. 


Oliver R. Aspegren, Jr., CLU, has 
been elected president of the 
Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

Harold J. Shackelton, Connecticut 
General Life, was reappointed 
an agency representative on the 
New York State Insurance De- 
partment’s Advisory Board on 
Accident and Health Insurance. 

Boyd A. Hartley, administrative 
assistant, has been transferred 
to the Chicago office of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers in charge of the engineering 
department’s activity in the 
Mid-Western states. 

Donald L. Anderson has been 
named manager of the newly es- 
tablished research and develop- 
ment department of General 
American. 
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Richard B. Morgan, formerly pres- 
ident of W. F. Roemer Insurance 
Agency, has been named vice 
president of Financial Life, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. He will 
be chief administrator of the 
company’s operations through- 
out Florida and in other states 
as the firm expands. 

Wesley J. A. Jones, director of 
agencies, has been appointed 
vice president for sales of Sure- 
ty Life, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Robert D. Norton has been elected 


vice president of Cimarron In- 
surance, Kansas. He will super- 
vise agencies and production in 
fire and casualty lines. 
Christian Hansson, of Oslo, Nor- 
way, died in May. He was the 
founder of Christiania General 
Insurance Corporation of New 
York and former managing di- 
rector of the Storebrand Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd., Oslo, Nor- 
way. 
Russell I. Brown, president of the 
Continued on page 84 
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sentatives of all levels; 
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district managers. 


For full information write... 


G. Frank Clement, C. L. U. 
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NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Continued from page 83 


Insurance Institute for High- 
way Safety, Washington, D. C., 
has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of the 
National Safety Council. 

Bruce Wallace has been engaged 
as full time secretary of the 
National Association of Surety 


Bond Producers. He has been 
an agent and fieldman in the 
Denver, Colo., area. 

Milford A. Vieser, executive vice 
president and a director of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, Newark, was 
elected to the board of Fire- 
men’s, Newark, in the America 
Fore-Loyalty Group. 

William B. Stannard, senior vice 
president for Occidental Life of 
California, and John R. Beckett, 
newly elected president of 
Transamerica Corporation, were 
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“Our sales would zoom if we only had Anico’s line, facil- 
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Ecoh-0-Master Family Policy 
Econ-0-Parent & Children Plan 
Ladies Special Policy 
Preferred Premium Life 
$25,000 Executive Special 
Gtd. Renewable A& H and H&S 
Policies 
Non-Medical to Age 45 
Annuity Conversion Rider (free) 
Equity Builder Policy for Pension 
and Profit-Sharing Plans 
(Ask about other specials) 


OPENINGS EVERYWHERE IN 


TERRITORY FOR REPRESENTATIVES, 
BROKERS AND SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other open- 
ings for those with special qualifi- 
cations and experience will receive 
prompt attention and answer. For in- 
formation address: COORDINATOR 
OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OVER 5 BILLIONS OF 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


elected to Occidental’s board of 
directors. 


Leon W. Fouts has 
been made vice 
president of South- 
western Indemnity, 
subsidiary of Pre- 
ferred Insurance, 
and assistant vice 
president for claims 
of the parent com- 
pany. 


Charles M. Fish, president of 
Freeport Insurance, has been 
elected to the board of directors 
of Springfield Fire and Marine. 
It is expected that Freeport will 
shortly become an affiliate of 
Springfield-Monarch. 


Charles D. Gelatt, president of 
Northern Engraving, and Wil- 
liam A. Jahn, president of In- 
land Steel Products, were elect- 
ed to the board of trustees of 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 


John A. Hill, senior vice president 
of Aetna Life, has been elected 
a director of the company and 
its two affiliates. An agent for 
more than 20 years, Mr. Hill 
came to his present post in 1958. 


Robert L. Mulreany, a partner of 
the law firm of DeForest, Elder 
& Mulreany, has been elected a 
director of Manhattan Fire and 
Marine. 

A. H. Brawner, chairman of the 
board of W. P. Fuller and Com- 
pany, San Francisco, has been 
elected a director of Metropoli- 
tan Life. He is also a director 
of Fireman’s Fund. 

Brooke Claxton, former Minister 
of National Defense for Canada, 
died June 13. He had been vice 
president of Metropolitan Life 
in charge of its Canadian op- 
erations. 

William W. Waters, vice presi- 
dent of Ohio Farmers died un- 
expectedly at his home in LeRoy, 
Ohio, June 25. 


Alan G. Baker has been appointed 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager of Eastern Life of New 
York. He was formerly with 
Mutual of New York. 

Ellsworth Alan Roberts, president 
and director of Fidelity Mutual 
Life, died June 29. He had been 
president of Fidelity Mutual 
since 1943. @ 
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Executive Opportunities 


THIS PAGE is a free Spectator service to insurance companies and 


insurance people. 


If you are interested in a position offered or in 


a person described here, write a letter on your own or your company’s 
letterhead. Address the envelope to the code number on that item— 
A33 or G48 or some other—c/o Executive Opportunities, The Spec- 
tator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. Your letter will be 
forwarded in confidence to the agency, company, or individual inserting 


that item. 


SUBMITTING ITEMS: Many of the items here have been prepared 
and sent in by well known, national employment agencies handling 
many insurance opportunities. Other bona fide agencies or insurance 
companies may submit items although no more than three items can 


be used in any one issue from one company or agency. 


Individuals 


seeking positions may submit a typed item written in the style of 


the items shown on this page. 


approximately a maximum of 30 words. 


Items may run no longer than six lines, 


The editors will delete as 


many words in the item as necessary to make the copy fit that space. 


Address 


& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


letters to Executive Opportunities, The Spectator, Chestnut 


RESTRICTIONS: The Spectator reserves the right to reject without 
explanation any item submitted by an employment agency, an insurance 


company or an individual. 


In most cases, The Spectator will check 


on validity and authenticity of each item printed, but the publication 
and its staff cannot be held responsible for any false or unreliable 


items printed here 
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Home Office 
60 JOHN STREET 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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Aetna Life Affiliated 

Remington Adv. 
America Fore 

Prince & Co. 
American Casualty 

Richard A. Foley 
American Fire & Casualty 
American Insurance 

Winius-Brandon 
American Nationo! 

Alert Adv. 
American Re-Insurance 

Metropolitan Adv. 
American Surety 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
Atlantic Mutual 

Doremus & Co. 
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Bankers Life of lowa 
Bankers National Life 
John H. Dalzell 
Bituminous Casualty 
Sperry-Boom 
Brown & Richardson 
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Combined Insurance 
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Continental American Life 

John Gilbert Craig 
Continental Assurance 
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Home Insurance ri 
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Institute of Life Insurance 
J. Walter Thompson 
Insurance Company of N. A. Cover 2 
N. W. Ayer & Son 
1. B. M. ; 47 
Benton & Bowles 


28, 29 


J 
John Hancock 
McCann, Erickson, Inc. 


L 
Leonhart & Co. 
Joseph W. Landers Adv. 
Life of Georgia 
Liller, Neal, Battle & Lindsey 
Lloyd-Thomas 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 


M 
Maryland Casualty 
J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
Munich Reinsurance . 
Mutual of Omaha 
Bozell & Jacobs 
Mutual Life of N. Y. 
Benton & Bowles 


: N 
National Franchise .. 
A. N. Baker Ady. 
National L. & A. 
Noble-Dury & Assoc. 
National Life of Vermont 
Harold Cabot 
National Reserve Life 
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Nationwide 
Ben Sackheim 
North American Reinsurance 
Abrams & Bogue 
Northwestern Mutual 
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St. Petersburg C/C 
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Security Benefit Life 
Patterson Wright Adv. 
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Security Mutual Casualty 
Shenandoah Life 
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Southland Life 
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Strudwick, A. E. 
Grubb-Cleland 
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Bruce Angus 
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U. S. Aviation Underwriters 
S. C. Kingsley 
U. S. Casualty 
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AMERICAN FIRE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE * ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
NATION-WIDE 
CLAIM 
SERVICE 


"No, not the dog—it was the prospect, she 
bit me!" 


© Surry BOND ° 
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MAKING NEWS IS OUR BUSINES S—Time and again, the protection provided by 
Continental Assurance helps write the news. Most often it’s a little item in the back pages—but to us and to those 
involved, it’s of “front page” importance. ¢ Case in point: Young Dr. Ramsey begins practice. That proud new 
shingle is going up because a Continental policy paid for his costly medical education. Now, his own new 
Continental Assurance plans will shelter his family and income through the years . . . someday enable him to retire. 
e Ask your own insurance consultant, your friend, about Continental Assurance—its growth . . . its size. Ask him 


to show you how much Continental can do for you and your family as individuals . . . your co-workers as a group. 


vnnceceee Continental Assurance 


pAN eo} ol-y-l glare) COM PANY 


Ta U. Ss. NEWS { member of Continental-National Group 
and TIME...1960 













EXPERIENCED 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE. And there’s no 


substitute for the services of an experienced reinsurer, with a first hand, detailed 
knowledge of all phases of American fire, marine, casualty, bonding 


and accident reinsurance. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 
ALL FIRE, CASUALTY, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, BONDING AND MARINE LINES 
Midwestern Dept.: 101 WEST ELEVENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 


Pacific Dept.: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST. MONTREAL 1, QUEBEC 


Home Office: GENERAL REINSURANCE BLDG. 
400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 








